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THE IRISH PILGRIMAGES 


D. C. Pocutn Moutp? 


ATTERN day and the pilgrimage to holy well and ruined 

chapel, to the heights of Croagh Patrick and the island in 

Lough Derg, are things both Catholic and Irish, in which 
are interwoven, like the strands of a Celtic design, the symbols 
and ideas of the universal Church with others native to our soil. 
Indeed, the history of the development of the Irish pilgrimages 
is a microcosm of the history of religion in Ireland, for every 
age had added its own contribution to them. 

To try to trace the origins of the Irish cult of holy wells and 
big stones and bushes, is to go back into prehistory. The holy 
wells seem often to be linked with the Megalithic standing 
stones and it seems quite possible that the whole cult came in 
with the Megalithic colonists who came coasting up the western 
seaboard of Europe from the Mediterranean, arriving in these 
parts about 2000 B.c. Coming from a dry climate, they would 
be specially inclined to venerate wells, though even Ireland can 
experience drought! In fact, devotion to springs is perhaps the 
most natural of pagan cults, because water is basic to life ; with- 
out it man and beast and crop must inevitably perish. The 
Old Testament references to wells are a striking commentary 
on their place in the economy of life ; a thing the modern towns- 
man tends to forget, but which must be ever present to the 
farmer and herdsman. Further, there is always something of the 
miraculous about a powerful spring of cold water, bubbling up, 
sparkling, especially when it is found in some unexpected 
position—upon the very summit of the mountain, as on Mount 
Brandon and Slieve League, or close to the high tide mark, 
as is the well of St. Columcillein the Garvellach Islands of Scot- 
land. 

From these initial and obvious ideas about water, it is 
easy to pass to a more mystical feeling, seeing the spring as a 
symbol of life, and developing —e lustral rites connected 
with it. 


1 Dr. Pochin Mould obtained her degree in Science at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh and later worked as a logist in Scotland. In 
The Rock of Truth (London, 1963) she tells of her conversion to the 
Catholic Church. Two of her books have recently been reviewed in 
The Furrow—Scotland of the Saints (Batsford, 1952) and Ireland of 
the Saints (Batsford, 1963 

- Dr. Pochin Mould now resides in Co. Cork. —EDITOR 
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With the well cult, the Megalithic people brought, too, 
devotion to big stones, to the lonely standing stone or gallan, 
to the great chambered cairns, like those of Newgrange, and to 
the stone circles. The stone circles may have been connected 
with sun worship, and Stonehenge in particular, seems to be 
orientated on the sun’s rising at different times of the year, a 
kind of stone calendar. Linked with this probable sun-worship 
may well be that most characteristic action of the Irish pilgrim- 
ages, the sun-wise, right-handed, deiseal round of well and stand- 
ing stone and chapel. It seems likely too that very early in the 
religious history of these islands, the people would come on 
pilgrimage to the great centres of the Megalithic faith ; Stone- 
henge, for example, is set at a nodal point in the downland 
ridgeways of the South of England: and they may well have 
circled the stones in deiseal processions. The feeling for the 
ancient stone monuments is very deeply rooted, people may yet 
be found who would be loth to pull them down in order to 
rationalise their fields. 

When Christianity came to Ireland, it found this cult of 
stones and wells and of the bush that overhangs the well, very 
firmly established. The traditional accounts tell of St. Patrick 
throwing down the stone circle, and indeed, so far as paganism 
as such was concerned, open attack was the only way. But much 
of the cult could be taken up into Christianity. Not that the 
Church swallowed a large dose of paganism, but rather that she 
was able to pick out what was true in it, give the old symbols 
@ new meaning and bring the old customs into a new context. 
So we find scattered about Ireland, the Megalithic gallan with 
@ small cross cut on it in exorcism and blessing: we may not 
be far wrong if we imagine the Celtic saint who cut the cross 
going on to address the crowd round him on the subject of the 
Rock who is Christ. 

In the case of the holy wells, it seems to me that it was much 
more than a mere blessing of a pagan well. Rather, the Celtic 
Church probably gave an enormous impetus to the well cult by 
linking it up with Christian baptism and with the whole sym- 
bolism of water in the Scriptures. For all the old natural pagan 
symbols, of life and regeneration and cleansing, could be swung 
on to a new supernatural plane: the water now symbolised 
the supernatural life of grace and the Holy Spirit, the washing 
away of sin in baptism. We must remember that the Celtic 
monks were completely soaked in Holy Scripture and its symbols; 
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the great series of concepts about water that is summarised in the 
prayer for the Blessing of the Font on Holy Saturday, were so 
much a part of their lives and outlook that they could hardly 
see the springing fountain without being reminded of them. 

St. Adamnan in his Life of St. Columba gives a vivid descrip- 
tion of how the Celtic saints dealt with the problem of the wells. 
Travelling in Scotland, St. Columcille heard of a spring which the 
people worshipped as a god, because all who drank of it were 
poisoned, and stricken with disease. Columcille went boldly to 
the spring, to the great delight of the local Druids, who expected 
him to suffer the usual effects, and raising his hand in blessing, 
invoked the-power of Christ, and then washed in the water and 
drank of it. Not only did the saint escape without hurt, but. 
thereafter the water had power to cure disease. It is instructive 
to compare this account of a Celtic blessing of a well with that 
for the blessing of holy water, in which the water is first exorcised 
and then blessed, the power of God being invoked to drive out 
lurking demons and then to make the water a vehicle of grace 
and healing. The Celtic Church had to do two things, to end 
paganism and the worship of the well itself as a divinity ; then 
to help the people’s transition to Christianity by bringing their 
old belief into a new orientation, water that heals through the 
prayers and blessing of a saint. Even the bushes could be linked 
up with the saints ; perhaps the most striking Irish.example is 
the thorn of St. Ciaran of Saigher near Clareen, which is still 
visited by pilgrims and round which the public road divides, 
so that the bush stands proudly in the middle of it on a little 
green island. The most famous bush of the series, however, must 

be the Glastonbury thorn. 
Very soon Christian pilgrimages began to come into being 
in Ireland. As the fame of the Irish saints spread, men came to 
visit and pray at their tombs, their monastic foundations, their 
birthplaces, their mountain retreats. They looked further afield 
too and set off on the long journey to Rome and to the Holy 
Land. It was said that the liking for pilgrimage was virtually a 
part of the nature of the Irish, so many of them took the road 
for that purpose. They counted two sorts of pilgrimages, the 
ordinary, temporary journey to some holy place, and the per- 
manent pilgrimage, the “exile for the love of Christ,” the great 
movement to the continent of Europe of Irish missionaries and 
pilgrims and scholars that began with St. Columbanus in 590. 
Nor was it a one-way traffic, boatloads of foreign pilgrims came 
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to visit the Irish holy places, some settling permanently in this 
country, others on a temporary visit. The remaining fragments 
of Irish literature and history of this period are full of references 
to these foreign pilgrims and they are numbered amongst the 
long lists of saints invoked in the early litanies. 

Obviously some sort of devotional routine had to be worked 
out for the pilgrims who arrived at the Celtic monasteries, and 
here we find the old actions and customs being incorporated into 
the new context. The pilgrims were sent on a round of the 
monastic churches, crosses and holy well, praying at each of 
them; they might visit too the beehive cell in which the saint had 
lived. The ancient deiseal round was made at these “stations” 
and one cannot but wonder if it was openly and consciously 
transferred from its old meaning of following in the track of the 
sun to a new one of following in the track of the Sun of Justice, 
Christ our Lord. For the emphasis on the replacement of the 
old pagan sun god, Sol Invictus, by the true light of the world, 
Sol Salutis, was very strongly marked in the early Church as a 
whole, and is touched upon by St. Patrick in his Confession, 
in the account of his nightmare, from which he awoke calling on 
“Helias.” But apart from this possible’ mystical meaning, the 
right-handed round has a number of practical uses—made 
barefoot, as is the proper custom of the Irish pilgrimages, it is 
penitential ; it keeps the crowd moving in orderly fashion ; 
and it is a method of keeping awake on a night vigil, vigils such 
as were common in the early Church and which have survived 
in connection with several Irish pilgrimages, notably Lough 
Derg and also Glencolumbkille in Co. Donegal and the custom of 
starting the climb of Croagh Patrick overnight. The deiseal 
turn, in distinction to the unlucky left-handed one, is very 
widespread in folklore and superstition, and one can list its 
different applications almost indefinitely. Even the crane for 
the pots over the fire ought to swing “‘with the sun.” 

The pilgrimage or turas seems to have included going the 
round of the monastic land, when this was marked out by bound- 
ary or termon crosses. This seems to be the origin of the 3-mile 
long turas of Glencolumbkille in which ancient cross pillars 
mark the limits of the old Celtic monastery and at each of which 
the modern pilgrim pays rounds and prays. On island monas- 
teries, like Inismurray, “stations,” stone “altars’’ with cross 
slabs set in them, were set up to make a right handed circuit of 


the whole islet. ~ 
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Meantime, the tentative cross on the old pagan gallan 
had grown into the chief ornament of the monastery—the 
High Cross. Slowly, the small cross was drawn larger on the 
stone pillar, and cross pillars came to be set about the monastery 
itself and to mark the boundaries of its lands. Numerous ex- 
amples of these standing stones, with more or less elaborate 
cross designs, dating from the 6th and 7th centuries, are to be 
seen at our early Celtic Church sites. Later, the cross came to 
dominate and mould the rock, and the High Cross appears, 
with its series of panels each with a different picture from the 
Old or the New Testament. These pictures give in brief and 
dramatic outline the story of God’s dealings with men, from the 
Garden of Eden, to the Crucifixion and the last Judgment. The 
items selected often seem to be chosen from the series given in 
the Prayer for a soul in its last moments in the Roman Breviary. 
The concept behind the series is the same as that behind the 
shorter and simpler series of the Rosary mysteries, an outline of 
doctrine and history for meditation. Most of the Rosary mys- 
teries are to be found on the High Crosses, so that the modern 
pilgrim with his Rosary is in the direct track of the pilgrims of 
Celtic times, in the subjects of his meditations. 


The Book of Mulling has a rough plan of the crosses set up 
in the monastery of St. Mullins on the River Barrow. The 
arrangement includes crosses dedicated to the four evangelists 
and to Isaias, Jeremias, Daniel and Ezechiel, arranged in two 
concentric circles. It is rather striking that these crosses were 
set up in the same order as the four evangelists and the four 
great prophets were invoked in the famous Irish prayer known 
as the Broom of Devotion, composed by Colga Ua Duinechda 
(died 796). References to the crosses about the monastery and to 
the saints setting them up are scattered about the “Lives” of the 
Trish saints. In the Leabhar Breac, annexed to the text of the 
Martyrology of Oengus the Culdee is a little poem telling how 
he lived in a hermitage on the banks of the Nore, “‘a pious cloister 
behind a circle of crosses.” Legend speaks of a traditional 
365 crosses in Iona destroyed by the Reformers ; undoubtedly, 
such crosses were a notable feature of the Celtic monastery, and 
with the cluster of little chapels, the obvious route for the pilgrim. 
In pilgrimages like that of Glencolumbkille, the old routine is 
still followed exactly, visiting all the crosses and the ruined 
chapel and holy well. 
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After St. Malachy’s introduction of the Cistercians and the 
reform of the Irish Church with which he was so intimately 
connected, the Celtic monasteries might have taken on a new 
lease of life as part of the general movement, but for the coming 
of the Anglo- Normans, who looked upon the old Irish churches 
as mere sources of plunder. However, the pilgrimages to them 
went on, though the Celtic monastery as such came to an end, 
and the memory of the Celtic saints remained vivid. Some of the 
old centres were taken over by the new continental religious 
Orders. New pilgrimages came into being, for example, to the 
shrine of Our Lady of Trim. The old well cult remained alive 
to the extent of annexing continental saints, among them St. 
Bernard, St. Dominic and St. Catherine of Alexandria. Many 
other holy wells are dedicated to Our Lady and to St. Michael, 
these dedications probably began during the Celtic Church 
period and continued into later times, the first well dedications 
seem to have been always to the saint who blessed the spring. 


During this period, traditions about the Celtic saints mul- 
tiplied. Already the “Lives” of the Irish saints had spread 
stories of miracles and accounts of the miraculous finding of 
shrines and wells. By the time that Manus.O’Donnell wrote his 
Betha Colaim Chille, these traditions, customs and superstitions 
had grown to a vast extent, so that O’Donnell’s book is a verit- 
able storehouse of beliefs relating to wells and stones in connec- 
tion with Celtic saints and their church sites. To show the ease 
with which such beliefs can grow up, one need only point to the 
famous Blarney stone! Even during the period of the Celtic 
Church, the tendency to increase miracle stories had been evident: 
each centre tried its hardest to attract pilgrims with suitable 
propaganda about the power of its patron saint. 


The Reformation aided this process of accretion. Left 
without religious instruction for the most part, queer beliefs 
could run their course amongst the people. From this later 
period, we must date traditions about saints’ “chairs” and ‘beds,’ 
and the use of odd shaped stones, whose original purpose has 
been forgotten. Thus stones meant to be used as grain rubbers 
come to be objects of cult, and at Glencolumbkille, a stone lined 
cist, perhaps the burial place of some notable ecclesiastic and 
set by the altar in St. Columcille’s little hillside chapel, is now 
broken open and rolled in by the pilgrim in the belief that it is 
St. Columcille’s bed. 
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Sometimes, too, the burial place of some locally beloved 
priest has been included in the “round,” for example, that of 
Father Herlihy at Ballyvourney. 

Meantime, the Reformers tried their utmost to end the 
“superstition” of the pilgrimages. It could be done readily 
- enough in the case of town centres like that of Our Lady of 
Trim, but the Celtic pilgrimage centred on mountain or island 
or meadow was a thing much harder to halt. The places were 
impossible to police and though task forces might root up the 
crosses and buildings as they did at Lough Derg in 1632, the 
“stations” of the pilgrimage were already so simple and primi- 
tive as to be easy to build up again. Many of the smaller pat- 
terns may not even have been known to the authorities. There 
was however a continued and sustained attack on the bigger 
pilgrimages and the act of Queen Anne’s reign “to prevent the 
further growth of Popery’’ specially singled out Lough Derg 
and prescribed heavy penalties for pilgrims caught there. 

Lough Derg almost seems to have been a symbol of the 
Faith in the North of Ireland, and the pilgrimage was main- 
tained in spite of all attacks. We may well owe more than we 
realise to these Celtic pilgrimages in keeping alive the Faith 
in Penal times, when the people could only hope to hear Mass 
at rare and perilous intervals. The holy well and the tradition 
of the local saint, however, could not be taken from them, they 
clung to the ancient customs of the rounds at the ruined chapel 
and cross. 

It is not however surprising that abuses came in and that 
many of the pattern days came to be marked by drinking and 
fighting. According to O’Donovan’s Ordnance Survey Letters 
of 1839, the Iniscealtra pilgrimage had to be given up because 
some ‘‘ill-behaved young rascals” took to the custom of carrying 
off young girls by force to provide themselves “with fresh con- 
sorts for the ensuing year.” The pilgrimage to Iniscealtra on 
the Shannon must, incidentally, have been one.of the finest of 
Trish pilgrimages. It lasted from the Friday before Pentecost 
to the Monday after it, and included going round the whole island 
seven times, each circuit being a mile long. In a briefer form, 
this old pilgrimage might well be revived. 

Because of the various riots and scandals attached to some 
of the pilgrimages, the Catholic clergy themselves tried to stop 
some of them during the 19th century, sometimes with complete 
success, sometimes not. One special bone of contention was the 
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fact that some of the people had so deep a devotion to the holy 
well that if the day for visiting it fell on a Sunday, they would 
miss going to Mass rather than fail to make the journey to the 
well. 


From all these vicissitudes, a large number of pilgrimages 
have survived to the present time. They fall into three groups: 
to mainland Celtic sites, like the great one of Clonmacnoise of 
St. Ciaran or the small one of Ballyvourney of St. Gobnet ; 
to islands like Station Island of Lough Derg and Cruach MacDara 
in Galway Bay, and the now more or less abandoned Skellig 
pilgrimage, which must be the most exciting of the series ; and 
to the mountain retreats of the Celtic saints, of St. Patrick on 
Croagh Patrick, of Hugh MacBric and St. Assicus on Slieve 
League and of St. Brendan on Mount Brandon. The mountain 
retreats of the Celtic saints form a special study in themselves. 
Irish hilltops are crowned by many Bronze Age cairns and St. 
Donard on Slieve Donard in the Mourne Mountains adapted 
such a cairn for his own use, but in general it appears that the 
liking of the Celtic saints for the high tops was not a matter of 
adapting a previous pagan cult, but rather, of their own and 
purely Christian search for a place for contemplation and pen- 
ance. Again, as with the wells, it is easy to link up mountains 
with the mountain symbols of Scripture. 


Today, the people are going in ever increasing numbers to the 
old centres of Lough Derg and Croagh Patrick, which alone 
amongst the Catholic shrines of Europe maintain the ancient 
penitential standards of the Church, and to the new shrine of 
Our Lady at Knock. They still go in considerable numbers to 
the smaller patterns and pilgrimages, some of which also main- 
tain a high penitential standard. The midnight barefoot round 
of three miles in Glencolumbkille is, to my mind, harder while 
it lasts than Lough Derg. In many cases, these smaller pilgrim- 
ages are now headed and directed by the clergy, which is as it 
should be, for they can do much to concentrate devotion along 
the right lines, as did their predecessors of the Celtic Church, 
turning it away from queer superstitious practices on to the 
real intention of the pilgrimage of prayer and penance and devo- 
tion to the local saint and to Our Lady. But much more might 
and ought to be done. The custom of saying Mass actually at 
the ruined chapel, which is or has been done at some places, 
ought to be widespread, not only to keep the whole pilgrimage 
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on the right level, but as a symbol of the continuity of the Faith 
in Ireland, of our close link with our native Celtic saints. 

For these pilgrimages are a part of our national heritage, 
of the Faith in Ireland, and we should cherish them accordingly. 
It is unthinkable that we should wilfully let slip all the rich 
variety of the smaller patterns in order to concentrate on one or 
two of the bigger ones. Rather we should try to get the smaller 
ones better organised and more widely known : for why should 
Treland not do as she did long ago and attract boatloads of 
foreign pilgrims to her shores ? Already they know of Knock 
and come to it; they know also of Lough Derg and Croagh 
Patrick ; there is no reason why we should not invite them to 
join in all the rich variety of our multitude of other pilgrimages, | 
from Glencolumbkille in Donegal to Mount Brandon in Kerry. 


DAPHNE D. C. PocHtn 
Aherla House, Aherla, Co. Cork. 


PRAYER TO OuR LADY 


The world has its apostles, its patriarchs, its prophets, 
its martyrs, its confessors, its virgins; all of them 
excellent protectors, whom I desire humbly to invoke. 

But thou, O Lady, are better and more excellent than 
all ; because over these and over all the saints and angels 
thou art Queen. Queen thou art over the kings and the 
mighty of the earth, over rich and poor, masters and 
servants, great and small ; and what all these can do with 
thy help, thou availest without them all. : 

And wherefore such power? Because thou art the 
Mother of Our Saviour, the spouse of God, Queen over 
heaven and earth and all the elements. Thee, therefore, do 
I implore, in thee do I take refuge, of thee do I humbly 
supplicate help in all things. If thou art silent, none will 
pray, none will help me. If thou prayest then all will pray, — 
all will come to my aid. 

—St. ANSELM 
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THEOLOGY AND PREACHING 


J. DELEPIERRE 


N speaking to missionaries! well versed in the tricks of the 
I orator’s trade it is pointless to worry over a preamble. To 

open and to set the scene for this session’s discussion, ‘“‘Mission 
Preaching,’”’ I have just two observations to make to you: 
there exists a theology of preaching, there is besides that the 
preaching of theology. 


THE THEOLOGY OF PREACHING 


A problem of the first importance and-so little studied. 
What does that command of Christ’s entail, what does it demand 
of us? In order to make an answer, I should like to set before 
you a threefold consideration : 


I 


What is the role played by preaching in the life of the 
Church ? Catholicism is a living doctrine, not a speculative 
system passed on from master to pupil, but a tradition, at once 
a doctrine and the portrait of a man, the Christ ; a viewpoint 
and a wisdom put into practice in life, the Gospel ; a complete 
attitude in front of a new destiny, a friendship with God with 
the mental climate proper thereto. And this tradition is trans- 
mitted from man to man by a living testimony. It catches fire 
from soul to soul by a contagion of idea and of love. So does the 
mother hand on Christianity to her child, imprint in him the 
image of Christ and stock his mind with His words. The living 
tradition is everything. Scripture, even, is but a part of it, though 
undoubtedly a privileged part. 

This living teaching passes down the generations, borne by 
the mass of the faithful but under the direction and control of 
the Church teaching, the Pope and the bishops in communion 


1This address was delivered at the second Conférence des Mis- 
sionaires Paroissiaux held at Namur in 1950. The theme of the Con- 
ference, which was attended by diocesan clergy and representatives 
of all the Orders and Congregations engaged in Missions. was ‘‘Mission 
ence Father Delepierre’s address was published in the Belgian 
review ngéliser ; it is reproduced here with the permission of that 
review. The translation is by The Furrow—EDpITor. 
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with him, which conserves, defines and corrects with the in- 
fallible authority of Christ. Along with her mission of sanctifying 
by the sacraments and governing by her jurisdiction, the Church 
has that of teaching through her magisterium. After all it 
stands to reason. She instructs men concerning the concrete 
economy of that life which she confers upon them, and to that 
end she is possessed of a deposit of supernatural truth.. 

Preaching is the active exercise in the Church of this magis- 
terium. It is the prerogative of the bishops and of their delegates 
in the ministry — priests. We Catholics believe that since 
the Incarnation God dwells in us by His Son made man, who, 
having preached, ruled and sanctified visibly on earth, continues 
to do so now in His Church. The priest is then Christ’s represen- 
tative ; he administers the sacraments, in particular he renews - 
the eucharistic sacrifice ; similiarly, he preaches in union with 
the Church and with his bishop, who delegates him by that title 
by which Jesus sends forth His disciples into Palestine. 


II 


Here a second question arises: What exactly does the 


ministry of preaching demand ? We already possess the material 
for an answer. It was Christ’s wish to be present, through His 
Church, to all peoples and in every age. That means that He 
wanted not only to multiply His Presence but to diversify it as 
well according to the serious needs of men; obviously He 
wishes to be all things to all men. He would of His own accord 
adapt Himself to all languages, to every mentality, to all ages, 
just as He once adapted Himself to the fisherfolk, the shepherds, 
the labourers, the housewives of Palestine. As a result, the Church 
has to do more than repeat a lesson which has a value for the 
present times ; she must hand on a living testimony, capable 
of daily touching the soul of her children. Even at any given 
period, she cannot be content with establishing a uniform mes- 
sage, @ kind of religious bulletin broadcast.regularly from Rome 
to all the corners of the globe. She must suit her words to the 
culture, language and mental development of each audience. 
That is why her preachers everywhere are entrusted. with the 
mission of fitting to each people the presentation of her un- 
changing doctrine. 

Their task, then, demands competence in three fields : 
they must possess the Christian message as an authentic and 
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living doctrine ; they must also know the milieu to be evangel- 
ised with its preoccupations; and possible intellectual approaches 
in order to instruct it capably. 

May we be permitted to emphasise this last conclusion ? 
It should serve to put an end to mental laziness or routine in 
preaching. ‘‘What must one know to teach John Latin ?” runs 
an English saying. “One must first know John.”’ We can apply 
the lesson—What the preacher must first know, when he would 
instruct, is his audience. He must have acquired this experience 
of the particular social circle and culture involved by previous 
contact. When he comes to stir up a parish he must be possessed 
of concrete details about it. Father Dantinne has elsewhere. 
drawn up, as you know, a complete inquisitory to enable the 
preacher in collaboration with the local clergy to draw up a 
detailed account of his mission-field. 


But let us resume our research into the doctrinal aspect. 
A third and more practical question faces us : What part must 
be given to theology in preaching? We have deliberately re- 
frained from mentioning it up to this because theology as such is 
not part of the Church’s mission. It is her duty to instruct and 
guarantee to the faithful the living tradition of which they are 
the holders in accordance with Christ’s command. Yet theology 
corresponds to a normal need of the Christian soul. The faithful 
who receive the supernatural message have an intellect, they 
want to construct a unity of knowledge. So they bend their 
attention upon the data of revelation in a methodical study. 
‘Upon it they raise the edifice of a reflexive science, theology. 

According to the advances made in this work, the Church 
-will refer to it. To retain a full conception of what she is, the 
Church will consult not only the inspirations of the saints but 
also the opinions of theologians, for the intellect, like everything 
else, is sanctified by prayer. For greater precision she will base 
her teaching thereon but she will never ex professo expound 
theology. 

The preaching then which comes from the magisterium is 
not an exercise in theology. But it can at least make use of it 
and even must do so, if we take it as comprising the whole of 
traditional doctrine in explicit form, determined and arranged 
according to various categories of thought. It must then have 
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recourse to the tracts of seminary days or to modern studies 
but always mindful of its object—therefore distinguishing 
carefully between whai is directly taught by the magisterium, 
defined matter, and what is merely the individual view of the 
theologian, that is, free opinion. 

Recently a German school of theology tried to group to- 
gether for the convenience of preachers the classic treatments of 
pastoral difficulties. Father Hamer put the matter very well in 
a recent article in Evangéliser. They propose to set up as an 
intermediary between scholastic theology and the sermon, a 
kerygmatic theology, from a word found in the Acts of the 
Apostles, the sense of which has been broadened, because it 
originally means the initial message of the faithful to non- 
Christians before the instruction of initiation, or didache, and 
the detailed instruction or didaschalia, 

Thus kerygmatic theology would change its point of view. 
Instead of considering static truths, detached from their exis- 
tential movement as the older, objective, scientific theology 
did, it will be built up in more synthetic and intuitive fashion, 
above all it will remain close to life and will express the value 
towards salvation of the truths of revelation. 

As for its method, the attempt may have interesting results 
for the faithful and especially for preachers. Its content will add 
nothing, for the theme of theology is always one: it can only 
turn upon salvation. It deforms the classical concept to make of 
it a groper after scientific or speculative truths disjoined from 
the great work of divinisation in Christ. 

But whatever about the method, theology so defined is the 
preacher's most valuable aid. It is not the object of his message ; 
that can only be the living tradition of the Church—but it is the 
best commentary on that tradition. As Father Hamer writes: 
“Tt is the critical instance of preaching.” 

We can now state finally and fully the end of preaching : 
it is the transmission, adapted to the particular needs of the 
audience, of. the living tradition of the Church, clarified by a 
theology at once personal and authentic, as being both the 
testimony of personal conviction and the message squcotcoastes 
by the Church. 


PREACHING THEOLOGY 


. After what we have said it seems almost unreasonable to go 
on to speak of preaching theology. Perhaps I was led into the 
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division by a liking for formulation. Anyhow we are at one, 
now that we understand each other. Here we are taking theology 
as opposed, not to a living tradition, but to sentiment, vague 
notions, inadequate doctrine. We are not dealing any longer 
with motives but with the object of preaching itself, for it is also 
possible here to mix it up with all kinds of awkward considera- 
tions or to clothe it in an obsolete form or with an incompre- 
hensible mode of expression. In the second part, we will be 
defending the authentic Christian doctrine. 

Perhaps it is not without some use to listen to at least some 
sermons. When a preacher begins to unfold the horrors of sin, 
or of hell, or the unlimited might of God, I sometimes think : 
“We start with the same dogmatic definitions ; we have the 
same Credo and yet it doesn’t seem to me to be the same religion.” 
We must not underestimate the importance of this human com- 
mentary of ours on revealed truth, because of its psychological 
perspective, the point of view, its emphasis, its use of images, the 
atmosphere created. According to the case, God may become 
terrifying or irresistible, life may be beautiful or desolate, our 
past may ruin or convert us. To illustrate this point we will 
mention in passing a few of the contradictions or misrepresenta- 
tions most to be guarded against. 


I 


There is firstly the slightly fanatical tendency to simplism. 
An apologetical demonstration in simple terms: the exis- 
tence of God, ‘for example, from the eye of an ant or 
the multitude of the stars or the hunter’s rifle, as you 
choose—miracles are dazzingly obvious. But let us on! All 
unbelievers are either idiots or in bad faith. As for those who 
have left the Church, the explanation is still more evident : 
in moments of perturbation a person will do things which are, 
well, not so nice, and he was young, and he let himself go, and 
—in a word, cherchez la femme! Conversely in an apologetic 
of Christianity the tone becomes that of a victory bulletin : 
everything is pure, holy, admirable in the bosom of the Church, 
even the Inquisition, the Renaissance, the 17th century. We 
must not bow before the objections of our enemies, they are 
mere calumnies. 

You remember the “piece of bravado’ mentioned by 
Silens in the special number of Nouvelle Revue Théologique 
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and the remark of one of the audience as they were leaving. 
“We have beaten the Mohammedans, the Schismatics, the 
Protestants. Another victory of that sort and we are finished.” 

No. If we are going to be apologetic, let us speak with a 
real sense of the difficulties and with respect for our adversaries. 
Unbelievers are more often victims of their prejudices, their 
education, even their negligence and above all of the lack of 
testimony to Christ which they find in us, rather than in bad 
faith. Or perhaps we should be content to preach Christ and the 
Gospel and the Church without any direct attacks. Truth 
triumphs of itself. 


II 


Next to simplism comes the platitude, also at bargain 
price. Copied from books and devoured from all sorts of pious 
literature, all the old hackneyed formulas are trotted out— 
the misery of this world here below, the emptiness of creatures, 
the land of exile and the vale of tears, the snares of the demon, 
the folly of the world, the vanity of material things, money and 
so on, to eternal life. There is probably no surer way of turning 
preaching against its purpose. Is that living truth, personal 
truth ? Let us be frank, it is a dead formula or a forced declara- 
tion like the spontaneous confessions of some modern systems 
of justice. 


To find something to say, there is, besides verbal padding, 
the excursus. And how dangerous these are, for they become 
interesting only when they trespass on other domains. Once 
the door is opened, it is very tempting. From the pulpit you 
can speak without fear of contradiction, you can dogmatise, 
first on the catechism and then on the village skinflints or on 
politics. All these questions pertain to the Church in a way. 
But instead of being the more discreet for that reason, it is easy 
to launch into profane topics or even to make personal attacks. 
Have you never heard such a preacher proclaim in the middle 
of his sermon : ‘‘M. Van Acker is a liar... ’’ He is very sure of 
himself who dares to launch such an accusation at another. 
Or should we not say that he recks little of his mission or the 
souls under his care who uses his sermon to unburden himself 
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of personal rancour ? I wonder if there is a solitary case where 
such a personal attack would be permissible. Let us go on to 
consider those who give more attention to content. And first 
I meet those who have a weakness for the marvellous. 

It is as if we were at a premiére of the Bible. Everywhere 
devils prowling, angels weeping or smiling, extraordinary in- 
terventions of the saints and the souls in Purgatory. You have 
your doubts (not of the existence of these beings but of their 
visible and proven activity here below) ? Straightaway you 
are confronted with the testimony of the saints, either with 
numberless instances drawn from the pious imagination of the 
ancient hagiographers or the authentic facts of some privileged 
mystic. 

The marvellous even works both ways; God works miracles 
not only to convert but to punish. Such and such an unbeliever 
passes a procession in his car with a blasphemy against the 
Blessed Virgin. Next minute the motor overturns and he is 
killed. 

I don’t deny the intervention of angels, good and wicked, or 
of the elect in the lives of the saints. I only remark that for ordin- 
ary Christians like ourselves it. works invisibly and cannot be 
confirmed. And what will it be for the good people who listen 
to us, who are in touch only with tangible reality ? Christianity 
is a leaven which makes the dough rise unnoticed, it is not a. 
battery of fireworks. Anything of the marvellous which may 
appear above its surface is nevertheless purely accidental. As. 
to Our Lady vindicating her honour, I pass that without 
comment. 

As a material fact such extraordinary things can happen. 
But is it coincidence or is there a relation of cause and effect ? 
I must admit that I would find the second hypothesis embarras- 
sing. Naturally it is not for me to set limits to the miraculous 
intervention of God—in the Acts, Ananias and Saphira learned. 
that lesson—but I think that it is usually exercised in mercy and 
in love. It would demand overwhelming evidence to convince 
me and even then I would be just as chary of speaking about it 
in public. 


V 

Superstition is next to the marvellous. It is always to 
feared in dechristianised society. It is a fact that religion then 
tends to degenerate into magic: people try to constrain God 
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to serve them rather than to serve Him. Apart from this, 
the Church has no fear of popular forms of devotion. She knows 
that all the meticulous customs in use on pilgrimages, all the 
medals, scapulars, images, Lourdes or Saint Ignatius water are 
material aids which lead to God. We must encourage them 
then—but within reason. That is, we must go beyond them to 
the true meaning of disinterested love of God. 

So it would be yet another mistake to give pride of place ina 
mission to these common devotions. The essential thing is not 
to draw:crowds by a religion promising good fortune but to raise 
those whic come to profound belief. Solid preaching should be 
the aim of our greatest effort. Outward ceremonies, like showers 
of roses or blessing sacred objects, must never encroach thereon. 
Similiarly our instructions must deal mainly with the profound, 
essential truths ; we will hardly have the time then to speak at 
sermon-length about particular devotional practices. Let us then 
be popular in the good sense, that is, by preserving our serious- 
ness. Evén devotion to the Blessed Virgin must sometimes be 
restrained. Still God knows what He is about. How many sinners 
has not Mary converted, what numbers the marian ceremonies 
can draw! The rosary, for example, is an indispensable prayer 
at our missions. Nevertheless, here too we must vindicate the 
rights of preaching. Even a rosary can not replace a sermon. 
It is essential to get people to pray but we must not for that 
reason forget to teach them. Our Lord did not entrust the 
continuation of His redemptive work to Mary and marian devo- 
tion. _He performed this task along with His Blessed Mother. 
Then He handed it on to His Church, telling the apostles to 
teach, to rule, to administer the sacraments. The parochial 
mission is precisely the time for teaching and for return to the 
sacraments. 

VI 

We now come to a doctrinal deviation of a more serious 
nature: a religion of naturalism and of “good sense.” The 
theme of the sermon is what we know from everyday life. 
Speaking on death, a half-hour is spent in recounting anecdotes. 
People, we are told, die at every age, in all kinds of circumstances. 
And after it all... the people conclude : ‘“‘We know that well ; 
it wasn’t worth going out of our way to hear.” The Christian 
message on death is somewhat richer. At the centre of Christian- 
ity is the fact of the death and resurrection of Christ ; there is 
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ever since a divine beauty in that total abandonment :. death 
is the supreme option, the hour of mercy when God awaits 
so many miracles. It is not enough in order to be a Christian 
to know that you are goning to die; you must cates smasted to 
die like Christ. 

Similiarly on sin; more and more sermons are ‘elng 
preached about it. Well, if it is so widespread, it can’t be that 
serious—what other conclusion can you expect from — 
congregation ? 

Sometimes the preacher reasons, argues and finds: ‘fault. 
But even here he is still on the plane of “good sense.”” Sin is 
folly, it ruins health, breaks up the family, excites revolutions 
and wars. Virtue, on the other hand, is more far-seeing, it 
makes for a better life in this world ; be law-abiding and you 
won’t go to jail, honest in business and your trade will be brisker; 
be faithful in marriage or you will have worries ; be cautious 
about death for you do not know what comes afterwards. 
All very true, but Christ spoke differently : among other things, 
He said : “Be perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect.”. And 
He spoke otherwise of what follows death. 

Even in very lofty considerations, you can still awe a 
naturalist approach. For example, when we are speaking of the 
influence of the supernatural on human values. It is very fine 
and undoubtedly necessary to show that Christianity meets all 
the needs of our time: body and soul, individual and ‘society, 
this life and the next. But we must go farther. We are not 
preachers of a cult of the human but of the divine; a religion 
which, instead of directly making us better men, makes. us 
belong to God. Without that theocentric oe we rob 
Christ’s message of its crowning glory. 


VII 


It is also mere “good sense”’ to limit religion to mere 
moralism. Dogma is too difficult so it gets a quick general 
review in one sermon and then we get down to morals. 

And what a morality ! Often negative ; a series of ‘‘don’ts,” 
ten prohibitions instead of the ten commandments ; then the 
deadly sins, next the morals of the modern world, with always 
the fear of divine wrath in the background—a policeman 
religion. Instead of presenting positive duties: justice, loyalty, 
prudence, charity, purity and then urging on the genuine 
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ideal. of the Gospel, Christ’s two great commandments seen in 
the light of our supernatural destiny. 

Perhaps, too, we are treated to a bookish moral code, 
given out in dry principles, even on such burning problems 
as marriage, bereft of all psychological application, taking no 
account of individual cases. We do not go into the pulpit to talk 
like a book. It is not enough to flourish objective principles, 
we must make contact with souls in their secret struggles to. 
encourage and to understand them. 


VIII 


This policeman religion brings to mind the type of sermon 
which still smacks of the Old Law. According to this sort of 
mission-preacher, God is not our Father but the Almighty 
Lord and Avenger: ‘Tremble, O mortal man, at the catalogue 
of your sins. Can you obtain mercy? Hell yawns beneath 
you... multitudes like you are daily hurled into it, thick as 
snowflakes on the winter landscape.” 

It is true that fear of God is the beginning of wisdom, 
but it is only the beginning. Since the days when the prophets 
thundered forth, there has occurred an event which it would be 
as well not to forget: the Redemption. The law of eternal 
salvation is pardon, for where iniquity abounds there the mercy 
of Christ is still more abundant. I realise that the image of the 
snowflakes is taken from St. Teresa, but Heaven forbid that 
I should make forecasts of the number of the damned. Then 
too you must preach of sin and hell because the modern tendency 
is to forget them ; yes, but for goodness’ sake don’t lose sight 
of heaven. It deserves as much eloquence, and just as much is 
- known of it, as hell. 


Ix 


Still another strange concept of God. I will call it anthro- 
pomorphic. God lays out all His little plans as a child would 
line up his tin soldiers for battle. He makes us do just as He 
wishes, and the history of the world becomes a mere game, a 
marionnette show. Then the sage preacher proceeds to unfold 
these plans, to extol the beauty of their present stage and to 
announce the developments of the future. Then we are treated 
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to astounding things: the Communist invasion of China, for 
example, is providential (no mention is made of the famines and 
massacres, or any inquiry as to what the millions of Chinese 
think of it). God knows what he is about. China was pagan, 
rejected the Gospel; now engulfed by Antichrist, it will be 
saved only by turning to Christ. Or perhaps this explanation 
of the cold war: “You go on sinning but God is preparipg your 
punishment ... one day He will tire of it and let loose the 
instruments of justice.”” The Cossacks will sweep down, burn 
your farms, rape your wives, slaughter your children, carry you 
off to Siberia . . . A fine burst of eloquence surely and your 
congregation will even be a little stirred because—well, you 
never know. But what audacity to go on acting the prophet in 
the name of Providence ! 

I realise that scholastic theology has been harmful to us 
in this ; it has displaced the Gospel plan of a created will, sov- 
ereignly free, in its relations with the all-encompassing love of 
the Father; for it has substituted a whole series of celestial 
decrees which save the unchanging omniscience and might of 
of God but leave, alas, very little room for the drama of divine 
grace. Even if we were satisfied on the. problem of divine. pre- 
science, I still think the tone of the Gospel is something different. 
It presents a Father respecting absolutely the free-will of man. 
making advances to him only by the path of love and beneficence, 
suffering many refusals and rebuttals, pardoning with unweary- 
ing mercy and, instead of giving up a policy which men. con- 
tinue to ruin by their disobedience, always drawing up en the 
same lines new plans of restoration and happiness. The.rest has 
not been revealed to us. 

I would go so far as to say that the speculation of man on 
this point has been deceiving. And betting on the future plans of 
Providence is the most perilous of sports. It raises objections in 
many minds and risks the rebellion of common sense as well as 
misunderstandings. Is that the plan of a Father, I wonder ? 
It can be blamed for many of the spiritual shipwrecks of our 
days. 
As much must be said of a frequent application. of: this 
type of sermon, namely, prayer. To pray is, of course, to ask. 
“Ask and you shall receive. If you have not received,: then 
either you have not prayed enough or long enough, or fervently 
enough, or maybe God in His immutable decrees has. foreseen 
your prayer and destined for it a different result and a better for 
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you...’ How learned it all is! Only, too learned and too com- 
plicated. It looks as though it had been invented in order to 
excuse God no matter what happened. As though man were 
the only one who can be playedwith. Once again, the Gospel 
has something different to say. It puts on our lips the true 
prayer: “Father, Thy Will be done.” That is, may all men 
fulfil your loving plans by responding to Your grace. For it 
is these plans that, in so far as they are implemented, confer 
on us complete happiness on earth as in heaven. The Gospel 
says too: “Seek the Kingdom of God, forget your petty 
interests and selfish views, conform your will to the call of 
Christ. And all the rest, spiritual progress, health, the goods of 
this world, family life, everything you can ask for, will be 
added unto you.” Which means: if God does not grant you 
this vital request, it is because He cannot, because your 
mediocrity and that of other men are hindering His Kingdom. 


x 


There are many other irregular tendencies of which we could 
speak. The one, for example, a relic of the past, which presents 
Christian salvation as an individual affair, every man for himself. 
“F have only got my own soul to save...” forgetting that all 
Christ’s work, the Church on earth and in heaven, is one com- 
munity, even a single cosmic reality. 


J. DELEPIERRE 


LITURGICAL CONGRESS 


There has been an excellent response to the announce- 
ment in the February Furrow of Ireland’s First Liturgical 
Congress for Priests to be held in Glenstal on 6, 7 April. 

The paper on “The Liturgy in a Country Parish’ 
is to be read by Rev. Michael O’ Dwyer, C.C., Moycarkey, 
Thurles, and that on “The Liturgy in a City Parish” 
by the Rev. William Breen, C.C., Bray. 

Write: The Secretary, Glenstal Priory, Murroe, pred 
Limerick (phone, Murroe 3). 


MUIRE I LITRIOCHT NA hEIREANN 


DrarMurp O LAOGHAIRE 


N heaspa ach iomarca ba chiis gheardin ag an t-é a thabh- 
arfadh fé aiste a scriobhadh ar an abhar so. Ni ga dhiinn 

mérchuardach a dhéanamh i litriocht na hKireann ar lorg 
seéala Mhuire. Ar dhaingnii an Phrostastinachais i Sasana 
thall stad litriocht an Bhéarla de Mhuire, ach abhus in Kirinn 
de réir mar a mhéadaigh ar an siorionsai fén gCreideamh is 
amhlaidh a thdinig borradh breise fén mbdidh a bhi ag na 
daoine riamh leis an Maighdin Mhuire sa tsli go bhfuil an nua- 
litriocht (i.6n 164 aois i leith) lan de mholadh Mhuire. Inniu 
féin nil fianaise is fearr againn ar 6més na ndaoine do Mhuire 
na a bhfuil de sheanchas acu ina taobh agus de phaidreacha 
ina hondir. 

Ag tosnt thall diinn, 4fach, i dtosach an Chreidimh in 
Kirinn is dfoma linn gan ach tagairt fhanach di sa litriocht. 
Padraig Naofa féin, cé gur fhégair Comhairle Efesus lena linn 
gurbh i Mathair Dé go fior { Muire, ni luann sé a hainm, fit 
amhain insa Chré bheag ata aige i dtosach a Fhaostine. Ni 
deir N. Adhamhnan linn insan Vita Columbae go raibh 6més ag 
Colmcille do Mhuire—cé gur m6 seandan do Mhuire a cuireadh 
i leith Cholmeille nios déanai. Agus cén fath nar labhair N. 
Colman mér (Columbanus) ar Mhuire né na fuil aon fhocal 
molta uirthi againn uaidh ? Mas ionadh linn an tost san biodh 
a fhios againn n4 fuil ann ach an tost céanna a bhi ar naoimh 
mhéra eile den ré sin in Eaglais an Iarthair—N. Aibhistin ina 
Fhaoistin, mar shampla (rud is sia go mér na Faoistin Phadraig), 
N. Sulpicius Severus, Riail N. Benedict. Agus is mar sin a bhi 
isna scribhinni diaga uile, geall leis, in Eaglais an Iarthair 
ar feadh seacht geéad blian. 

Ar na haisti filiochta is arsa agus is dille da bhfuil againn 
ta an dan Laidne Cantemus in omni die a chum Cichuimne 
a bhi, do réir dealraimh, ina mhanach ar f Cholmcille i dtosach 
na hoctht aoise. Tri ranna déag ann ina moltar Muire, Maigh- 
dean agus Mathair, agus iarrtar a cabhair agus cabhair a Mic. 
Tuigtear én dan go gcantaf a leithéid gach 14 sa chér do Mhuire. 
Ni miste ar a dilleacht agus an mhainin i Mhuire a nochtar ann 
sampla fairsing a thabhairt : 


Cantemus in omni die concinentes varie 
conclamantes Deo dignum — ymnum sanctae Mariae. 
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Bis per chorum hince et inde: collaudemus Mariam 


ut vox pulset omnem aurem per laudem vicariam. 
Maria de tribu Iudae summi mater Domini 
opportunam dedit curam egrotanti homini. 
Haee est summa, haec est sancta virgo venerabilis 
quae ex fide non recessit sed exstetit stabilis. 
Huic matri nec inventa ante nec post similis 
nee de prole fuit plane humanae originis. 


Ag tagairt don Leanbh ata an leathrann deiridh sin, is_ 


cosuil. Sa chéad rann eile chimid go raibh in Kirinn na haimsire 
sin an creideamh sinsir sin a léirigh Tustin (ar dttis) agus go 
hadirithe Irenaeus, mar ata, gur ghlac Muire pairt go héifeach- 
tach i slanu an chine daonna. Ag seo againn an chodarsnacht 
idir Eabha agus Muire agus conas mar a ghluais an recirculatio : 


Per mulierem et lignum mundus prius periit 
per mulieris virtutem ad salutem rediit. 
Maria mater miranda patrem suum edidit 
per quem aqua late lotus totus mundus credidit. 
_ -Haee concepit margaretam non sunt vana somnia 
pro qua sani christiant vendunt sua omnia. 


Agus anois tagairt don lorica (caint N. P6l), an liireach, ba gheal 
riamh leis na Gaeil. Tugtai liireach ar phaidir (i bhfoirm dain 
go minic) ina n-iarrfai coimirce Chriost né Mhuire né na naomh 
in aghaidh ionsai an airseora agus naimdhe an duine. Ba mhinic 
freisin léireach & thabhairt ar Mhuire féin—Muire dgh earla 
gliineach : damh-sa gomadh dionliireach (Fearghal 6g Mac an 
Bhaird sa 164 sa 170 aois). Ni foldir, adeir Cuchuimne, 
cumhacht Mhuire chun sinn a dhéanamh taitneamhach i lathair 
Dé agus a shaoradh ar an lasair chruaidh : 


Induamus arma lucis loricam et galeam 
ut simus Deo perfecti suscepti per Mariam. 
"Amen amen adiuramus merita puerperae 


ut non possit flamma pirae nos dirae decipere. 
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Agus an rann deiridh : 


Christi nomen invocemus angelis sub testibus 
ut fruamur et scribamur literis celestibus. 


Ina dhiaidhsean ta an phaidir ghairid seo : Sanctae Mariae 
meritum imploramus dignissimum ut mereamur solium habitare 
altissimum (D’fhéadfai é thabhairt i bhfoirm bhéarsa freisin), 
agus ina dhiaidhsean fés i ls. amhdin an phaidir alainn seo : 

Singularis meriti, sola sine exemplo, Mater et Virgo Maria, 
quam Deus ita mente et corpore custodivit ut digna ewistes 
ex qua sibi nostrae redemptionis pretium Dei Filius corpus 
adaptaret ; obsecro te misericordissima per quam totus 
salvatur mundus, intercede pro me spurcissimo et cunctis 
iniquitatibus foedo, ut qui ex meis iniquitatibus nil aliud 
dignus sum quam aeternum supplicium, tuis Virgo splendidis- 
sima salvatus meritis perenne consequar regnum. 

Tugtar fé ndeara aris mar a luaitear mérchumhacht Mhuire 
chun 4r slanaithe. Nar bhrea dhiinn an seandan san (agus a 
leithéid eile) a chlos inar geuid séipéal? Ta roint seanfhonn a 
rachadh go maith leis, m.sh. an ceol a cloistear ar dhan. brea 
an Bhrathar Eoghan 0 Dubhthaigh, Is maith an bhean Muire 
Mar is eol dtinn, cuireadh N. Brid i gcomparaid le. Muire 
Mhathair agus tugadh“ Muire na nGael” uirthi—Ni fuar a ssét 
acht Maire (Ni bhfuaras a leithéid ach Muire), arsa Brocean 
sa 94 (?) aois. Ni cuirtear leis an gcomparéid agus ni fios diuinn 
i geeart an mar gheall ar a maighdeanas a thuill Brid an chom- 
paraid sin. Ta taighde fés le déanamh ar scéal Bhride. sar a 
mbeidh a fhios againn an bhfuil domhneas thairis sin sa chom- 
paraid. 

Seachas dan brea Chichuimne ni raibh go dti le fior-dhéanai 
de theist tathaiceach againn ar 6mé6s gramhar bheith ag ar 
sean do Mhuire ach an togha ddin seo a cumadh timpa!l na 
10% aoise. Ni féidir duinn ach sliocht as a thabhairt anso. Ach 
ehffimid ann an gean go léir a thug an file anaithnid (dar ndéigh 
deirtear gurab é Colmcille a cheap) do Mhuire agus scéimh an 
fhriotail a thaise an gean san : 


A Mhuire mhin mhaith-inghen 

tabhair furtacht din, 
A chriol chuirp chomdheta, ( A chlidach choirp dhiag) 
a chomhrair na rim. (a chomhra... ) 
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A Mhuire, a mhind mhor-mhaiseach, (mind.i.mionn. nations 
vo-t-shaorais ar sil (do shaorais ér. 
A lésmaire lér-mhaisech, (A choinnleoir . . . ) 
a lubhghort na righ. 


A mhdathuir na firinne, 
ro-chindis ar chadch, (do sharais...) 
‘Fuidh lem-sa do phrimh-gheine (do chéad-ghein) 
dom shaoradh a mbrath (mé shaoradh La an Luain). 


Mar sin a leanann sé leis, gach samhailt ag breith barr deiseachta 
ar a chéile agus é ag caoin-impi 6 thiis deireadh : 

“A Dbhuadhach, guidh linn Oriost cumhachtach, t’a thair 
is do mhac” (Cuimhnigh ar fhocail Chiichuimne—patrem suum 
edidit, smaoineamh ba mhinic ag na fili) : ‘A bhile f6 bhlath” : 
“A ghrian ghuidhes cach”: “A drradh na holl-oirbhe trésa eing 
each eaidh” (A dhréimire na mér-oidhreachta ar a sitlann gach 
naomh) : “A righ-dhorais roghaidhe (rogha) triasar. chin i 
cri (trinar thainig i geli) grian taitneamhach thoghaidhe (thogh- 
tha) [su mac Dé bhi” : “Gorop ti ar comairci a flaith. Comdhe 
chain (I bhFlaitheas caoin Dé), co ndechsam la hisagan. (go 
dtéimid ...), alme cen bem mair’’ (guidhimid an fhaid o zabale- 
fimid). 

Dart 6 na raibh moran eile fianaise againn ar 
ghra laidir bheith ag ar seanshinsir do Mhuire ach an da. dhan 
ud romhainn. Ach is dana an duine a dhéanfadh argumentum 
ex silentio. Ni fios d’éinne ¢é mhéid dar litriocht até caillte go 
deo orainn. Ta a fhios againn go deimhin ainmneacha cuid 
' dena leabhair a cailleadh, ach nil iontusan ach an chaolchuid, 
Ta daoine ann adeir gur rud gan sinsireacht, gan comparaid an 
dan Gaelige sin romhainn, gur teist aonair é ar an deabhdid ud 
do Mhuire ba mhaith linn a bheith ag ar sinsir. Dar nddigh ni 
gan fath adeirid amhlaidh. Nil ann, adeirid, ach dan eile dena 
danta ffordille id a chum na dithreabhaigh Gael insan .aimsir 
sin—is ionann mothii dhé agus dhdéibh. Ach is ddéigh liom go 
mbaineann na danta seanGhaeilge go dtangthas orthu le déanai 
den tuairim sin. Deirtear linn, na danta so don Mhaighdin 
Mhuire a fuarthas, gur dealramhach gur 6n 8 aois iad. Ta 
iontu an muintearas muirneach céanna leis an Maighdin Bhean- 
naithe a chonacamar sa ddén thuas—agus dala an scéal,. ni 
costil go bhfuil a léithéidi ar chaoineas agus muintearas le: fAil 
in aon fhiliocht do Mhuire ata againn 6 Mhér-Roinn na hBRorpa 
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sa ré sin. Is fada linn go bhfoilseofar na danta so, ach caith- 
fimid bheith foidhneach, mar is fada duainéiseach an obair 
filiocht na seanGhaeilge a chur in eagar. 

I geeann dena danta so in ondir na Maighdine ta 150 rann 
(600 line—i bhfad nios mé na aon dan eile dé bhfuil againn don 
Mhaighdin). Ta fath leis an uimhir sin. Ba mhor ar fad ag na 
seanGhaeil an 150 salm. i. an tsaltair agus dhéanaidis iad a 
roinnt ina dtri coda cothroma, na tri caogaid, mar adeirti. 
Instear duinn go ndéanadh N. Padraig an tsaltair ar fad a ra 
gach oiche mar sin ina tri caogaid. Ta sé raite ag na hidair 
gur 6 nos na dtri caogad a thug na manaigh 6 Eirinn leo thar 
lear a fhas ar ball an Paidrin Pdéirteach—daoine na raibh an 
Laidin acu chun an tsaltair a léamh deiridis an oiread céanna 
Pater (“‘paidir”’ sa Ghaeilge—agus “‘paidrin’’ caogaid an ainm 
ar na clocha). Ina dhiaidhsean aris théinig an 150 Ave i. Saltair 
Mhuire. Ach bhi rud eile fés ann : Ta dan 150 rann i Laidin 
againn 6n 12a aois a cuireadh i leith N. Anselm. “Ave Maria” is 
tosach do gach rann. Ach féach go bhfuil anso againn féin dan 
den tsort céanna ba shinsear b’fhéidir, ni hamhain do dhanta 
eile ach don 150 Ave Maria freisin. B’fhéidir gur rédhana uainn 
a mheas go mbeadh gaol chomh gairid sin: idir an saghas so 
dain agus an Paidrin Pdirteach. Caithfimid fanacht ar dttis 
le fianaise an dain féin. 

Mac Muire is m6 a tugtai ar ar Slanaitheoir, moladh go 
deo Leis, i seanlitriocht na Gaeilge, agus trid na blianta anall is © 
é is coitianta sa litriocht uile, i bhfiliocht an dain dirigh go 
hairithe. Ta sé sa Bhreathnais freisin—Mab Mair—agus dob 
fhéidir go deimhin agus a mhéid a bhi an Eaglais abhus fé 


~andil na mBreathnach gur uathusan a fuarthas an ainm. 


‘Ni rug eiriceacht Nestorius greim ar an Iarthar mar a rinne 
ar Oirthear na hEaglaise. Is da bhri sin, is décha, gurab é 
maighdeanas Muire thar aon bhuadh eile aici a moltai san 
Eoraip. Dar liomsa go luionn sé le céill, cé na luaitear ainm 
Mhuire i bhFaoistin Phadraig, gurab i a bheadh mar eisiomp- 
lair ag na tainte adeir Padraig a chuaidh le manachas agus 
maighdeanas. Cé na déanann Padraig féin tagairt do Mhuire 
léitear an méid seo i Vita Tripartita Patricii a scriobhadh i 
ndeireadh na 90 aoise: Fuair (Patraic) drutd isin inad sin ro 
écnaigestar di ogi Muire (.i. a mhaslaigh maighdeanas Mhuire). 
Sénais (.i. bheannaigh) Pdtraic in talmain ocus sloccus (.i. shloig) 
in druid. I dtéacs seanda eile, Cédin Domhnaigh, ti an méid seo : 
I. ndomnach compert (.i. gabhail) maie Dé athar ulichumachtaig 
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i mbroind Muire dige cen lathar ferdai (.i. gan fear ina lathair) 
ach rath agus tinfeth (.i. grasta agus anail) in spirtu noth. I 
ndomnach a gein én (.i. a gheinitint én Maighdin) cen. dith 
n-dige + mbreith no ria (.i. roimh) mbreth no iar mbreth. Ta na 
focail sin“‘cen dith n-déige” (né an smaoineamh) ina macalla tri 
fhiliocht na Gaeilge ar fad. Feic an rann deas so as Lesbhar 
Ui Maine (140 aois) : 


Ar in leic luim-se laimh rind 
tdinie Crist ina cholaind 
do-réine ar sith mar sin 

gan dtth dighe don inghin 


agus é seo ag Muireadhach O Dalaigh (én aois chéanna) : 


A ghein ro bhi tu i mbroinn Muire, 
a Mhaic Dé nach dearna ole, 

a chinn na gloire is na gloine, 

ntor mhill Moire a héighe ort. 


Is fia a thabhairt chun cuimhne go gcuirtear roinnt mhaith 
dena danta molta Muire i leith Cholmcille. Cuimhnimis, leis, 
gur mhanach 6 [ Cachumne id (is costil) agus ni handdigh 
gur in f a rinneadh an leabhar ionadh id Cheannanais Mhdir ina 
bhfuil an t-aon phictidr amhain de Mhuire (agus a Mac ar a 
baclainn aici) a thainig anuas chugainn 6n seanré. Daéla Cholm- 
cille féin t4 giota luachmhar ina thaobh sa “‘Bheatha” mhér a 
chuir Maghnus O Domhnaill 4 dhéanamh sa 164 aois as na 
seanleabhair : 


Cuirfidh a bheatha féin a gcéill duinn gur thuig Columeille 
an focal adubhairt an t-apstal, ag labhairt do dhélis Muire agus 
na mban ré-naemhtha eile do bhi faria a n-aimsir na pdise : Socit 
st pacionum fuerimus, erimus (et) solaccionum i. Da& mbeam 
indr gcompdnachuibh comhphdise ag Muire a n-aimsir na pdise 
biam indr gcompdnachaibh comhshdldis aice a ngldir fears 


Deirim gur luachmhar an giota é sin—pé rud adéarfadh lucht 
minithe an scriptitra i dtaobh aigne an aspail P6l a scriobh 6é— 
dir léirfonn sé go cruinn dtinn an tuiscint a bhi i gcoitine ag 
Gaeil do chruatan an tsaoil seo agus minionn go maith cuid 
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mhor de spioraddltacht na nGael, go hairithe le linn aimsir 
dhuaire na bpéindlithe. Is leide 6, leis, is déigh liom, ar an 
duil mhor a cuirti riamh san Aifreann. 


_ Ona bhfuil raite agam go dti seo, m4s mantach féin, measaim 
gur léir go raibh 6m6s 4 nochtadh in Kirinn do Mhuire roimh 
aimsir na Normadnach. Le teacht na nOrd Rialta go hKirinn 
bhi teacht ag Gaeil ar an bproés go léir agus an fhilfocht (i Laidin 
ar fad geall leis) a cumadh in ondir do Mhuire thar lear. Cuir- 
eadh Gaeilge ar mhoérdn den litriocht san agus ghlac na fili 
go fonnmhar leis na scéalta craifeacha a léirigh cumhacht agus 
suailci na Maighdine, 4 bbfi go healafonta isteach ina saothar 
féin. Mar sin, gheibhtear i lss. Gaeilge na meénaoise nithe mar 
Vita rhythmica Mariae, Dormitio Mariae agus trachtaisi eile 
ar shudilci Mhuire 7rl. Ach mar ba dhual riamh dona Gaeil 
chuireadar clé do-athraithe an dtchais ar na_ haistriichain 
féin. 


Eachtrannach dirithe (cléireach 6n Spdinn, b’fhéidir) a 
bhi in Eirinn timpal na bliana 1580, scriobh sé trachtas beag ar 
nésanna na nGael—De moribus et studiis Hybernorum—agus 
deir sé ann go gcleachtadh na Gaeil an fhiliocht dhiaga ach na 
scriobhfaidis sar a ndéanfaidis troscadh agus urnaithe—Sacram 
poesim colunt, eam non multo studio discunt, nec nisi praemisso 
ieiunio et oratione rithmos suos de rebus sacris conscribunt. Ta 
san ag cur go maith leis an geomhairle a thug an file anaithnid 
uaidh : 


Diomhaoin do dhuine ar domhan 
bheith ag iarraidh ealadhan, 

na a mheas go bhfuighe sé sin 
gan guidhe nDé do dhéinimh. 


Ta de mhéid na diograise agus an ghra le brath i bhfiliocht 
dhiaga an dain dirigh n4rbh ionadh linn an chomhairle sin 4 
chur i ngniomh da riribh ag na fili agus an fhirinne bheith ag an 
eachtrannach aid. B’fhéidir gurbh fhaoiseamh déibh scur de 
mholadh agus caoineadh a bhflaith tamall chun labhairt 6 
chroi le MérFhlaith na bhFlaitheas Neamhdha agus A Mhathair 
mhaith. Ganaon amhras is fii na danta diaga so a léamh agus a 
chanadh. Ni hionann agus na danta “saolta” t&é doimhneas agus 
motht firinneach iontu agus is mé rann agus leathrann a ghrea- 
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médh go buan sa chuimhne. Seo Muireadhach Albanach O 
Dalaigh aris, ag tracht ar ghlan-bhreith fosa : 


Iodhan thangaisse ar an dtalmhain 
mar thig bléth tar bruachaibh diog 
mar thig oighreadh re taobh tuile, 
saor do-roighneadh duine dhiod. 


Uaireanta ba dhana le duine, b’fhéidir, mar a moltar Muire 
isna danta so agus gur romhér an chumhacht a cuirtear ina 
leith, ach déarfainn gurab é freagra a thabharfadh na fili na 
an chaint. a rinne William Ware, Oide Duns Scotus, ag tracht ar 
gheinidint Mhuire dhé, “Ma théim amit ag labhairt ar Mhuire 
dhom, volo deficere per superabundantiam.” Go deimhin diirt 
duine dena fili an focal céanna : 


Dinghin Anna an abhra mhoili 

moide as tonmholta a n-abraim 

nach bréag moladh dé mhéid di, 
mbréig nt mholabh Mhuire. 


Hinbhean ni curtha 6s do chionn, arsan fear eéanna—Aonghus. 
Fionn O Daélaigh, adeirtear (an 16% aois), né mar até in amhran 
@amhrain na ndaoine ;. nt comértas d’éinne t. 

Ach d& mhaorgacht an bhéarsafocht labhrann na fili go 
nadurtha tioruil le Muire : 


Bean toighe na dtri bpearsan, 
gearr 6 gach duine a deightheach 
ceann guidhe na n-oileithreach. 


Agus eén fath n&é beadh Muire ina bean ti na Trionéide mar a 
bhi si ina bean ti i Nasair! Téann na fili ar thaobh Mhuire 
@’fosa. Mafonn siad Air a ngaol léi d’fhonn A thrécaire a ghnétht: 


Dlighidh sé féaghuin dé fuil, 
d@’éan-fhuil mé is a mhathair. 
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Nach maith an léiriv, leis, é ar chuirsai clainne agus muintire sa 
tir? Agus 

Muna leige Mac Muire 

meise dteagh na trécuire 

nar leige an bhan-dégh mé a-muigh 

munab ra-mhér é @iarruidh. 


N& beadh trua agat don duine bocht umhal—‘munab ra-mhor 
é @iarraidh” ! Ach deir an file céanna, Cormac Ruadh O hUiginn, 
i ndan eile, agus is décha gur ag iarraidh deimhin a dhéanamh 
d4 dhéigh é, 


Le Muire budh @andir e (.i. d’ondir) 
mé a’fhaghdil mar dhuine dhi. 


Nil éinne is mé a chriathraigh agus a ghéarscridaigh an 
fhiliocht so go léir n4 an tAthair L. Mac Cionnaith agus dob 
fhiu dhuinn ar fad a bhfuil le ra aige ina taobh a léamh. Dirt 
cheana gur chuir na fili clé an dichais ar aon ni a ghlacadar 6n 
iasacht. Ina theanta san molann siad an Mhaighdean ar an 
sean-nés Gaeilge. T4 direamh déanta ag an Ath. Mac Cionnaith 
ar chuid dena cainteana so; “end mullaigh aicme Eabha, 
géag ur, caor abaidh as uaisle fion, ‘tonn robharta, ré lan, tobar 
gras an toighe thuas, craobh eolais na n-uile égh, bain-liaigh mo 
chréacht georcra, muime, siir, mo mhaide lamha, gldir na 
mbocht, eochair beoil an Riogh, eochair na haithrighe, an t-eo 
fis (.ibradan feasa na Fiannafochta) é6r dhuinigh Dia 7rl.” Ta 
abhar maith machnaimh isna teidil sin fds. 

Nior den teibiocht an bhean so Muire ag na fili. Bean 
chorp-dalainn mar “nior geineadh riamh i geli”’ : 


Brdighe mar bhlath an lile 
troighthe saora séimhighthe 
*3 a béal tana ar snuadh na subh. 


Agus cad ’na thaobh na beadh si dlainn thar mnéa an domhain 
is n& raibh ina baill uile ach taisce gré nar smaoin a an 


peaca ? 


Is ¢ crioch ar canadh linn 

do bhoill uile da n-dirmhinn 
nach fuil ionnta acht truaill taile 
nar shmuain cionnta collnaidhe. 
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Agus féach an chompardaid alainn seo 6n Scriptorium : 


Inghean Iaichim ciabh chladhach 

cosmhail caoile a seangmhalach 

re sgrib @fhirinn chaoilphinn chuirr 

ar sgribhinn maoithshlim meamruim. 
(Donnchadh Mér O Dalaigh) 


Nil againn in Kirinn Fra Angelico n& Michelangelo. Nil againn 
ach na fili seo chun an Mhathair agus a Leanbh a thaispeaint 
dtiinn. Nach é an trua na fuaramar riamh éinne a chuirfeadh 
dath ar fhocail na bhfili ? 

T4 stil agam go bhfuair na filf sin go léir luach a saothair 
6n bhFlaith is aoirde, mar aduirt duine acu : 


Ceard gach suadh is é do-ni 
. Mae Dé Athar, an t-Aird Rt ; 
fa luach na ceirde is é is fhearr ; 
nt feirrde an té nach tuigeann. 


Is mé rud eile sa litriocht i dtaobh Mhuire dob 4il linn a 
bhreacadh anso, ach spds is cing diinn. Is minic a luadh 
cheana an liodan alainn do Mhuire ata sa Leabhar Breac agus 
biodh nach de dhéantis na tire seo 6 bhonn é cheapfadh duine 
gurab ea. Ni chuala, ach go hdairithe, go bhfuair an liodan so 
(aistrid én Laidin) saol i dtiortha eile. Chuir an Papa Pius IX 
logha 100 14 leis sa bhliain 1862. 

Bimis sasta leis an tagairt ghann so don chuntas a scriobh 
Tadhg O Ciandin ar theicheadh Iarlaian mhi-didh tar éis Chionn 
tSaile, leabhar ata lan de thracht ar dhealbha éagstla Mhuire 
@ chonaic an t-idar ar an turas chun na Rémha agus na mfriilti 
a rinneadh de bharr eadarghuidhe Mhuire. 

Is mé aor até againn i litriocht na Gaeilge 6n 16% aois i leith 
ar shagairt agus daoine eile a thréig an Creideamh. Is cinnte 
nach beag an chomaoin a chuir na filf seo ar chiéir agus firéin 
na tire in aimsir sin an mhérchathaithe. Dé ngéillfeadh duine do 
bhladar agus breab bheadh sé saor feasta ar mhdéran de chruatan 
an tsaoil seo. Agus ni suarach ar fad an lion a ghéill. Leagadh 
na fili a méar go cliste ar fhath an chlaoniompaithe, duil i sé 
an tsaoil agus ni i nglaine chreidimh. Ni cAilmhire aon aor dena 
haortha so n4 an céineadh a rinne an Brdthair Eoghan 0 Dubh- 
thaigh ProinsiascAnach i ndeireadh na 164 aoise ar Mhaolmhuire 
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Magraith agus daoine eile. Labhair sé go borb in aghaidh 
“Maighistir Séidhin, sean shagart suirgheach” addirt na raibh i 
Muire ach bean mar a mhathair féin. Rinneadh easpag Pro- 
tastinach ar Chorcaigh den duine sin : 


A Mhédighistir Séidhin is garbh ciall, 
ataoi ag dol 6 cheart ; 

Muire do choimhmeas re mndibh— 
dar mo léimh, ni rachaidh leat ! 


Ni cosamhail Muire le mndibh, 

a Mhdighistir Séidhin is ndireach gniomh, 
nt cosamhail balsuim le moirt, 

re lionn goirt nt cosamhail fion. 


Ta 6s cionn céad rann sa dan agus caint chruaidh ldidir chainte 
trid sfos, ach tugann Eoghan ciiteamh molta do Mhuire. Ta sé 
gearanach mar gheall ar gan na fili bheith ag moladh Muire— 
Ni mholann siad ach cuntaois 

ar a mbi pumpaidh is bréga . . . ach 


Ni mar sid do-dhéan-sa, 

a ghéag is sdsta toradh, 
acht molfaidh mise thusa 
6s tu is fusa do mholadh. 


Is tu an ghrian is mé solus 
is doras an toighe is dille, 

is lia nd gaineamh do mhaitheas, 
is tu an flaitheas is dirde. 


Timpal céad go leith blian tar éis d’Eoghan scriobhadh bhi 
Piaras Mac Gearailt file mar mhaithe lena chlainn ag tosni 
ar an teampall Prosasttinach a thaithi. Dar nddigh scriobhadh 
aor air, ach dhealrédh an scéal né& raibh ann ach iompé mar 
dh’ea. Pé scéal é, d’fhag Piaras an chaint seo againn : 


“14 pairt né roinn den gCreideamh Sacsanamhail Lititar- 
4nach so do ghlac mé (agus ni mar rogha) n4 taitneann 
liom, agus ’s é sin gan impidhe ar bith do chur chum Muire 
-Mathair Chriost n4 ondir, primhléid urnaidhthe thais- 
peaint di, agus dom bharamhail gurb i Muire... 
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Ansan cuireann sé sios mar a bheadh liod4n ag moladh Muire. 
T4 cuid de le fail i bPdrliament na mBan a‘scriobh Domhnall 
O Colm4in tamall roimh aimsir Phiarais. TA sé go fiordlainn. 


Seo beagan de : 


Bainrioghan na bhflaitheas 
Crann soillse is criostal na Criostaidheachta 
Fairrge na daonnachta 

Griandn na Gldire 

Gile, greann is garda na bhftréan 
Péarla na Gloire 

Parrthas na Trionéide 
Réaltan eolais gach seachranaigh 
Teannta na laran 

Bean réidhtigh na feirge 

Sdsamh an Bhreithimh 

Teanga na mbalbhan 

Omés na bhfaitchtosach 
Suairceas na beannaightheachta 
Seomra séad na subhdilce 

Tuile na ngrds agus 

Tonn Chitodhna na Trécaire 


agus ansan deir Piaras, “Dar nddigh, is ar athchuinge Mhuire 
do rinne Criost an chéad Mhiorbhtilt riamh, mar d’iompuigh 
Sé an t-uisce chum a bheith ’n-a fhion, agus d4 bhrigh sin guidhim 
go diédghrasach 6m chroidhe gach Protestant do bheith ar éin- 
mheodhan i méinn, i dtuairim, i n-intinn agus i n-aigne le 
Piaras Mac Gearailt, 
Ard-Shirriam Leithe Mogha.” 

Is léir a Ghaelai até an liodan san, go hairithe ina dheireadh 
ansaid. Déarfainn go bhfuil sé beagdinin truaillithe—ni hionann 
ar fad an leagan san agus a bhfuil ag Domhnall O Colméin. Ni 
fios dom cad as dé, cé go bhfuil iarracht de chostlacht idir é 
agus an seanliodén sa Leabhar Breac. TA abhar taighde ann. 

Is décha gurab 6 deimhnit is fearr againn ar émés 4r 
sinsir don Mhaighdin Mhuire a ghlaine agus a ldidre até an 
Creideamh i lathair na huaire ann. Teanga labhartha an Chrei- 
dimh agus an éméis sin ab ea na fili, go hairithe daoine mar 
Thadhg Gaelach O Sitilleabh4in agus Pddraig Denn. Rinne 
daoine mar an bheirt sin ni hamhain diograis chroi na ndaoine 
a thabhairt go taitneamhach i bhfilfocht acht d4 bharr san an 
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Creideamh a nearti pé ball go mbeadh a geuid danta 4 ra agus 
& gcanadh. N& togtar orm mura ndéanfad ach cupla focal thall 
is abhus a bhreacadh 6na fili seo. Is d’aoncheap na fili seo go 
Iéir le seanBhl4thmhac, le Donnchadh Mér O Dalaigh, lenar 
chan riamh moladh na Maighdine i nGaeilge. Thaéinig nuacht 
sa Ghaeilge acu cinnte, ach nil ansan ach an seanchruth 4 
shior-athnuachaint. Mar seo a labhair an tAthair Paédraigin 
Haicéad, O.P., file snasta én 170 aois (le Muire, dar nddigh) : 


Athghoir do Mhac do ghaibh it fhionnachli fedil 

Do dhalta do dhearc is fear do chruinnichiogh dheoi 
Gan seasamh ar cheart na teacht tar briseadh dhlighe leo 
Acht a fhearg ar fad a mhaitheamh duitse ’s ni ddibh 


agus an focal bre& so chun Muire : 
Tairg mar bhreab do dheare go sile st deér. 


Ni féidir dom ach Daibhidh O Bruadair file doimhin bua- 
fhoclach a lua agus a ra gur seriobh go halainn ar Mhuire. Ach 
cén file n& dearna amhlaidh le linn na peannaideachta in Kirinn ? 
Ni raibh de dhidean ag an bpobal craite ach i agus a haonMhac, 
mar adtirt Déibhi Candin in aimsir Chromail : 


Guidhim thi, a Mhuire, agus fortaigh an taobh so 
a bhuime na mbocht nar loc on réiteach. 


Agus ma lig Sean O Conaill scread ainneise as san acis 
chéanna : 


Cé bhfuil Muire bhrdighidgheal bhéasach, 
maighdean ghlan is mdthair é¢inMhic? (Tuireamh na 
h-Bireann) 


niorbh é a dhearmad a dhan a chriochni ina phaidir umhal 
chun Muire : 


Ave Maria, gratia plena, 

benedicta tu, Dominus tecum, 

ora pro nobis, a chara na héigne, 

nunc et semper is do-gheabhair éisteacht. 
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Ligim tharm, 6s éigin dom, Se4n O Murchadha na Réithi- 
neach, Diarmaid na Bolgaighe O Séaghdha agus a Oifig dlainn 
Gach L4 na Seachtaine don Mhaighdin Mhuire: ligim tharm 
Tadhg Gaelach agus a chomhairle do “thréad an Phaidrin 
Phairtigh” agus Padraig Denn na diagachta agus na tdinte 
eile gurbh aon acu Muire agus Mac Mhuire. Stadaim ndiméad, 
d4mh, agus dearcaim le trua ar Shedn aosta O Neachtain ar 
leabaidh a bhais agus greann na truamhéile ina bhéal : 


Do ghuidh mé Muire Mhéathair 

go ré-chrdidhbheach mar gach nduine ; 
*chionn nar labhair mé Béarla, 

nior chuir spéis ionn mo ghuidhe. 


An dream di-se nach géilleann 
*s iad is tréine san ttalamh ; 
an drung tug di adhradh 
(truagh !) té "ndaoirse ag danair. 


Ma theannaimid go dlith 6 spioraid agus 6 mhéinn leis na 
cairde seo Mhuire a seriobh di riamh in Eireann, le cinamh Dé 
ni fior feasta aon chuid de chaint sheanShedain. 

Ni théim thar féir na ffrinne nuair a thugaim fili le Muire 
ar mhérehuid d’fhili na Gaeilge. B’fhéidir go ndéarfai liom, 
Qui nimis probat, nihil probat, ach seasaim go daingean ar 
fhianaise staire agus lamhscribhinn. Nil ni is treise i ndichas 
né seanchuimhne na tire seo ni 6més do Mhuire, is é sin, fior- 
bhl4th an Chreidimh. Ni dhearna na fili agus na seribhneoiri 
eile ach labhairt amach as lionmhaireacht an chrof. Agus anois 
labhradh Fearghal 6g Mac an Bhaird tar ceann fili, agus pobal 
na hEireann : 


Na tréig Muire Mathaiy Dé, 
tdthaigh a croidhe red heli. 


O LAOGHAIRE, 
Caislean Rath Fearnan, Baile Atha Cliath. 
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CHRONICLE 
FILMS 


N the face of it the problem of censorship looks quite simple. 

The good Catholic will say: ‘“‘What is all the fuss about ? 

You must ban all bad films and admit all good ones. 
Otherwise we shall be forced to suspect your orthodoxy and 
denounce you to the Holy Office.” 

To the non-Catholic or the man of the world or the aesthete 
the mere mention of censorship may produce any reaction from 
a lift of the eyebrow to the curling of the lip or even the gnashing 
of the teeth or the tearing of the hair. It is bad enough that the 
reviewer be a “Roman Catholic” but that he should be a priest 
makes it superfluous to consider his line of approach at all. 
As Jack Point sees it, the difference between himself and the 
Archbishop of Cantebury lies in the fact that whereas the former 
is “good for nothing, the latter is paid to be good.”” Your man 
of the world may well dismiss the arguments of the clerical 
protagonist of censorship with the words, “‘he has got to say 
that anyhow—that is what he is being paid for—it is only 
waste of time to consider him seriously.”” The clerical critic 
by the very nature of his vocation cannot afford to dismiss his 
adversary so lightly, he must consider both the good Catholic 
of great or small intellectual powers and also the others who 
are not of the fold. Without abating his own sincerely held 
convictions to the offence of pious ears, he must endeavour to 
catch the ear of the world. 

As a matter of fact nearly all countries have a film censor- 
ship of some kind, but in many cases it is more concerned with 
the political and social content of films than with their moral 
tone. In his book Film Dr. Roger Manvell lists under three 
headings (i) Religious ; (ii) Political ; (iii) Social, a number of 
prohibitions which the British Board of Censors must watch 
out for in reviewing films. Under (i) comes “the irreverent 
treatment of religious practices and rites. The irreverent 
treatment of the Bible and Biblical allusion.’’ Under (ii), ‘“‘any- 
thing calculated to foment social unrest and discontent.” 
Under (iii), nudity, swearing, indecent orgy, contempt of the 
State . . . lascivious behaviour or dress, incitements to crime, 
gross brutality, cruelty to children and animals, seduction 
without restraint, etc., etc. By way of comment he says: 
“There can be little doubt that the board takes a wide view of 
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what might be classed as the sexual headings above . . . Never- 
theless it is amazing what is allowed, and how near the intention 
of the regulations some scenes can be allowed to go.” 

For American Censorship he quotes from Margaret Thorp’s 
America at the Movies: “State censorship began in 1911. The 
industry set up its own self-sifter in 1922; its president was 
Will H. Hays. In 1930 one of Hays’ departments produced a 
‘code to govern the making of talking, synchronised and silent 
motion pictures, a survey of social and sexual immoralities 
which must not appear on the screen’. . . All scripts are sub- 
mitted to the Hays Office before they are shot, and all finished 
films must get a Code seal before general release. The seal makes 
no reference to release for children as distinct from adults.” 
“In France, Russia and Germany, censorship takes a political 
rather than a moral standpoint, though morality is not un- 
regarded in Russia and Germany. In France a more frank 
approach to sex was permitted but the sight of a political issue 
raised a storm at once’ (Film). 

Manvell’s conclusions on the subject are these: “The 
common sense solution to the censorship problem is difficult 
to reach. To take the two extreme cases of divergent viewpoint, 
it is intolerable that intelligent people should be deprived of 
the right to see films on the most important sociological issues 
of the time, or films which deal with matters of sex or religion 
with critical integrity. On the other hand films which deal with 
such subjects in a manner which can be tolerated for the intel- 
ligent and worldly wise may well be harmful if exhibited to the 
uncritically receptive adolescent or over sensitive child . . 
Either you must have censorship or not. There can be no half- 
way measure. Since it seems unlikely that there will be any time 

in the immediate future without censorship the most sensible 
thing to do is to accept its existence as temporarily inevitable 
and mitigate as far as possible its evil effects” (Film). 

All this is to the good and very sensible, but it ean hardly 
be considered adequate from the point of view of what is re- 
quired by the Catholic moral code, which is based not only on 
common sense but on a belief in the existence of God, of a divine- 
ly revealed moral law interpreted by the infallibly-guided one 
true Church, of the fact of sin and of the strong tendency of 
fallen human nature to commit sin. This is not to suggest that 
Catholics are more virtuous or morally correct than anyone else. 
What is suggested is this, that the Catholic cannot accept a mere 
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code of ethics based on worldly wisdom as his guide; his belief in 
the validity of his own moral code based on revelation, faith, 
infallible teaching and reason, must infuse his whole life, his 
consideration and judgment of all moral problems. This attitude 
of mind is one which is most baffling and irritating to the non- 
Catholic and to the worldly wise man who regards a sturdy and 
independent reliance on his own good judgment as the chief 
virtue in a man’s character. The echo of Lucifer’s proud cry 
still rings so strongly in the ear of the world. 

When we come to consider as Catholics what test we are 
going to apply in passing judgment on films, the matter is not 
as simple as it appears at first sight. The Encyclical Vigilanti 
Cura states the problem this way: “Since, however, there is 
here a question of pictures which interest all classes of society, 
the great and the humble, the learned and the unlettered, the 
judgment passed upon a film cannot be the same in each case 
and in all respects. Indeed circumstances, usages and forms 
vary from country to country.” The solution which the encyclical 
offers is this: ‘Therefore, it will be necessary that in each 
country the Bishops set up a permanent national reviewing 
office in order to be able to promote. good motion pictures, 
classify the others and bring this judgment to the knowledge 
of priests and faithful.”’ The aim of such an office in classifying 
films would be to indicate by publishing classified lists which 
films “‘are permitted to all, which are permitted with reserva- 
tions and which are harmful or positively bad.” 

We may assume in this country that the provisions made 
by a Catholic government through the National Film Censor’s 
‘Office and the Appeal Board are a satisfactory substitute for 
the recommendations of the Encyclical. Nevertheless, it might 
be worth considering what the arguments are in favour of a 
grading system as used in England (OU. A. and H. Certs.) or 
the American Legion of Decency grading: A (Section 1, un- 
objectionable for all ; Section IT, unobjectionable for adults) ; 
B. (objectionable in parts) and C. (condemned). 

Whatever system is used it is undoubtedly true that there 
remains in many films in addition to the amazing things that 
sometimes get past the Censor, an additional unfilterable virus 
which can and does infect the minds of uncritical and immature 
film goers, both children and adult. That these dangers are 
increasing rather than diminishing is apparent from recent 
Vatican pronouncements on film industry trends. 

JOHN K. DEMPSEY 


Skerries, Co. Dublin. 
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RADIO 


HE STANDARD of 22nd January contained some significant 

statistics relating to Radio Luxembourg and Irish listeners. 

A recent survey made by Social Surveys, Ltd., revealed 
that Radio Luxembourg commanded a larger evening audience 
in Ireland than did either Radio Eireann or the B.B.C. The 
report states also: ‘About one in three of the population over 
16 tune in to Luxembourg at some time during the evening 
and although there is less listening to radio in Ireland, listening 
to Luxembourg is at a higher level than in Great Britain. On 
an average winter evening less than two in three of the Irish 
listen in and of these more than half* tune to Luxembourg.” 
Pat Murphy, whose column I have quoted, concludes: “I 
think I could safely risk the comment that the figures quoted 
reflect little credit on our cultural standards or level of intel- 
lectual attainment.” 

A speaker at the Fifty-one Society’s debate on commercial 
television would have agreed with Pat Murphy ; he regarded 
Radio Luxembourg as pandering to the lowest tastes of the 
greatest possible number of potential listeners since the object 
of its sponsors is to interest as many people as possible in the 
things they have to sell, mostly patent medicines, food, drink 
and industrial goods. He was accused by another speaker of 
trying to force his own tastes—highbrow by implication—on 
everybody else : if a great number of people like the programmes 
provided by Radio Luxembourg why should they not listen to 
them ¢ Lord Simon’s quiet, cultivated voice was heard testify- 
ing that in several countries, which he named, commercial 
broadcasting and television were definitely lowering the cultural 
and artistic standards of the people; and in an attempt to 
retain their disappearing audiences the national radio services 
of such countries were tempted to lower their levels. Result : 
a general debasing of taste. Malcolm Muggeridge, editor of 
Punch, deplored any forcing of taste ; let the people have what 
they want; and, drawing a parallel, he accused Lord Simon 
of wishing to have in the newspaper world only two staid, 
high-minded, well-written, but slightly dry newspapers ; even 
if the popular papers with their huge circulations contain much 
that is bad, we must have freedom of the Press and no forcing 
of taste. One wonders if a taste for Punch is a natural growth. 
An interesting debate and one with applications to Irish Radio 
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in view of the growth in recent years of sponsored programmes. 
Does the material presented in them help to lower cultural 
levels ? What effect have they on the national programmes, 
if any ? Should the latter let the people have what they want 
or what the director and his assistants think they should have ? 
Who are the final arbiters of taste ? Good material for a discus- 
sion on Radio Eireann. 

What a disappointing debate there was on a promising 
subject—The State and Entertainment—between four speakers 
from whom we might expect excellent entertainment, and 
expert knowledge. Instead of general principles on the nature, 
function, duties and obligations of the State in its relation to 
entertainment, with a practical application of these principles 
we were given a few random prejudices concerning D.J.’s, 
dances and pongo. A poor performance. 

English Catholic papers have been enthusiastic about the 
televising of High Mass from Leeds Cathedral on January 10. 
Nor did the expected spate of objections appear. For a country 
where about 5% of the population regularly attend Church, 
the B.B.C. is anything but ungenerous in its provision of religious 
broadcasts ; three hours on Sunday and about five hours during 
the rest of the week. Radio Eireann’s three-quarters of an hour 
per week seems fairly meagre in comparison. The broadcast 
High Mass on Sunday morning is, for the old and ill especially, 
a blessed boon ; indeed these two classes of listeners are sadly 
neglected by our programme planners. Anyone with knowledge 
of hospital life knows how anxiously awaited is the Hospitals’ 
Request programme, not so much for the music played— 
generally it is atrocious and a shocking indication of popular 
taste—as for the comforting knowledge that someone is interest- 
ed in those sick people and that they are not forgotten. Dis- 
appointment is inevitable in view of the great numbers of sick 
people and shortage of time, but why should we not have some- 
thing like the B.B.C. “Silver Lining” programme: fifteen 
minutes of comfort and cheer for all in trouble, sorrow, need, 
sickness, or any other adversity? Lastly, in this connection, 
are we making the best use of Radio in this country for the 
Catholic apostolate? Interesting, lively talks on Catholic 
doctrine—have you heard Canon McNarney conducting the 
People’s Service on the Light Programme of the B.B.C. {— 
discussions on the Church’s attitude to controversial topics, 
and plays can do immense good in imparting fresh knowledge, 
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widening and increasing the information that people already 
have and strengthening convictions. 

For those of us who know something of Greece and Rome, 
Father Denis Meehan’s talks on “Ghost cities of the Mediter- 
ranean” are fascinating. His scholarship sits lightly-on his 
shoulders, his humorous comments delight and the imagina- 
tive evocation of the ghostly past is masterly. The ruined cities 
rise, dead buildings are thronged and the ghostly figures: of 
long dead Greeks and Romans move gravely across the scene. 

“The Passion according to St. John’? with Suzanne Danco, 
Marjorie Thomas, Richard Lewis and Peter Pears among the 
artists should provide satisfying fare for lovers of Bach. This 
will be broadcast from the B.B.C. Third Programme on March 
9th and 10th. ; 


EDWARD FLYNN 
St. Finian’s College, Mullingar. 


THE GRACE OF APOSTOLATE 


You are...the leaven of the class you belong to, by birth, 
education, by your life since childhood, and from which 
you have not been separated. Your relations with your 
family, your friends, the members of your profession’ 
have undergone no change ; if there has been a slight 
and barely perceptible difference in your manner, it can 
only be a brighter light in your eyes, a larger smile on — 
your lips, a greater graciousness of manners, a greater — 
delicacy in your bounty and more discernment in your ~~ 
sacrifice, in the offering and effacement of self. Thus will 
you exercise a real and irresistible attraction upon those. 
around you, who, without being aware of it, will under . 
the influence of your good example catch the tone and 
spirit that really is becoming their station. 

—Prus XII, from an address to the Missionaries 
of the Kingdom of Christ,a secular. 
institute, 10 August 1949 


DOCUMENTS 
THE ‘DIGNITY OF MAN 
(Statement of the American Hierarchy) 


™ VERY man knows instinctively that he is, somehow, a superior 
being. He knows he is superior to the land he tills, the 
machine he operates or the animals which are at his service. 
Even when unable to define this superiority in terms of “honour 
and dignity,” if a man enjoys the fruits of his nobility, he is 
content and accepts that status as his due ; lacking honour and 
dignity for any cause, a man is restless, depressed, even rebellious, 
because something proper to him, as a man, is withheld or 
denied. 

The Catholic Church has always taught and defended the 
natural dignity of every human being. She has preached the 
burden of individual responsibility and has insisted upon the 
importance of personal conscience. She has reminded mankind 
that there is a great division between “things’? and “men.” 
She has never forgotten that ‘things’ were made for men and 
that “‘men” were made for God. 

Tn thus holding up a mirror to men that they may see their 
own greatness and realise their personal dignity, the Catholic 
Church has taught that man’s true honour is from God, has been. 
enhanced spiritually by divine grace and is preserved without 
degradation only when the honour and dignity of God Himself 
are first maintained. 

Often in times past men have failed to live up to the honour 
of their state. They have degraded their dignity in many ways. 
But, always till now, violence and vice, injustice and oppres- 
sion or any other assaults on human dignity were recognised as 
abominations and were so abhorred. It has remained for our 
day to attempt to disregard human personality and to fortify 
such disregard with the force of legislation or the approbation 
of custom, as if a man were only a “thing.” The present has been 
described as a rationally established inhumanity working with 
all the expedients of administrative and mechanical techniques. 
Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, in his 1952 Christmas allocu- 
tion, gave warning of the attempted mechanisation of mankind 
and protested the stripping of personality from men by legal 
or social devices. The Bishops of the United, States conscious 
of the growing depersonalisation of man, reaffirm man’s 
essential dignity and reassert the rights which flow from it. 
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DOCUMENTS 
TRUE Roots OF HUMAN DIGNITY 


Man’s essential worth derives from a threefold source : 
from the fact of his creation, from the mode of his existenoe, 
and from the nobility of his destiny. 

The mere fact that any creature exists at all requires the 
creative and sustaining power of God. When God exercises this 
power to summon any possible reality into actual existence, 
that reality is thereby sealed with value from within. Such a 
bec man shares with the animal and material world around 


eet his special type of existence confers on man a special 
claim to honout. Though immersed in a universe of fleeting and 
random sensations, he is endowed with an intellect able to 
pierce the flux of passing images and discover beneath them 
enduring patterns of truth. Though subjected to the pressures. 
of his environment, and a prey to unthinking appetites, he is 
endowed with a self-determining will capable of choosing wisely 
within the framework of law. 

Intellect and will, then, are man’s distinctive adornments. 
It is their distinctive role to allow a finite creature to grasp truth 
consciously and to choose goodness freely, and thus to mirror 
the Infinite Creator, Who is conscious Truth and absolute 
Goodness. 

Man’s natural honour, however, has been enhanced by 
grace conferred at creation, lost through sin, but restored thr- 
ough the Incarnation and Redemption of our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. When the Son of God took human flesh as an 
instrument of salvation, all human flesh was honoured by His 
association with it. Through His death and resurrection, Christ 
demonstrated the role and destiny, the honour and dignity of 
every man for whom He lived and suffered. Since those days 
of Christ on earth, no man lives by his body alone, nor by the 
natural powers of his soul alone; every man is sanctified, 
made holy, made more worthy and more honourable by the 
enjoyment of the special spiritual life which flows from the 
Cross, or by the possibility that this life will one day be. his, to 
raise him above the limitations of nature, to honour him in 
unending union with the God Who became man. 

Such is the triple fountain of man’s dignity. To the extent 
these truths cease to energise the sense of reverence in every man, 
assaults upon the majesty of the human person must increase 
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and intensify. Heedless that his nature has God for its origin 
and destiny, and reason and revelation for its divinely commis- 
sioned guide, man will do what no other creature can—he will 
deny his true nature and will destroy all that is good within 
himself. 


MAn’s DIGNITY AND THE Bopy 


Such a process of degradation is viciously at work in our 
own country, where the deification of the flesh continues to 
enlist new devotees. Through its liturgy of advertisement, 
entertainment and literature, this cult bids fair to corrode our 
national sense of decency. When reason abdicates its sover- 
eignty over bodily energies, their purpose is destroyed ; and, 
by a sort of instinctive vengeance, they themselves become 
destroyers. Like wild animals, these energies are hard to tame, 
and remain dangerous even when tamed. But whatever lawful 
use an animal may serve, it is not wisdom for man to accept as 
his master the lion who seeks to devour him. 

The Catholic Church, however, has never failed to accord 
the human body an immense measure of honour. She affirms 
that it was originally created by God ; in one instance actually 
assumed by Him; in every instance meant to be on earth 
His special temple and destined eventually to rejoin the soul 
in His beatific Presence. 

Whatever is uncompromising in her teaching about the 
body stems from her realism on two points: the body, though 
good, is not the highest good; and the undisciplined body is 
notoriously bad. 

Other sacrileges against personality flow from errors less 
crude perhaps, but hardly less injurious. Such are some pre- 
vailing misconceptions about society, liberty, economics, labour 
and education. 


MAN’s DIGNITY AND Socrety 


The practical social theory of the last century enthroned 
the individual but not the person. An individual can be a 
thing : as for instance an individual tree ; but in virtue of his 
rational soul, a person is more than a thing. Yet the deperson- 
alised view of man gained ascendency and generated a society 
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which was a criss-cross of individual — and in which 
each man sought his own. 

_ Against this error our century has seen a reaction which 
has sought to overcome the isolation of man from man by im- 
posing upon rebellious individuals a pattern of compulsory and 
all-embracing state organisation, with unlimited power in the 
hands of the Civil Government. Hence socialism in its various 
guises has appeared as forcible organisation imposed upon the 
confusion which resulted from false concepts of human freedom. 

The Christian concept of man, however, is that he is both 
personal and social. As a person he has rights independent of 
the state ; as a member of society he has social obligations. 
Parents and society contribute to the making of a man, hence 
man is indebted to the social order. At the same time, since his 
soul comes not from society but from God, a man has rights 
which no society may violate. The state is a creature of man, but 
man is a creature of God ; hence the state exists for man, not 
man for the state. 


MAN’s DIGNITY AND LIBERTY 


The Christian view, then, avoids the opposing extremes of 
individualism and collectivism, both of which are grounded on 
false concepts of liberty—either the unfettered liberty of indi- 
vidualism which gives the ‘individual’ the right to ignore 
society ; or the unfettered liberty of dictatorship, which gives 
the government the right to ignore the person by absorbing 
him into a race or class, thus destroying his freedom of choice. 
The false liberty of individualism wrecks society by defining 
freedom as individual licence ; the false liberty of dictatorship 
wrecks humanity by defining freedom as the right of the dictator 
to nullify the person—a right which he claims to derive coon 
social necessity. 

- Concerning the results of such false notions of liberty, 
Leo XIII issued these warnings: ‘The true liberty of human 
society does not consist in every man doing what he pleases, 
for this would simply end in turmoil and confusion, and bring on 
the overthrow of the state . . . likewise, liberty does not consist 
in the power of those in authority to lay unreasonable and 
capricious demands upon their subjects, a course which would 
be a settentians, and would lead to the ruin of the com- 
monweal 
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Liberty in political life may be described as the condition 
in which the individual finds himself unhampered in the dis- 
charge of his duties and in the exercise of his rights. Liberty, 
however, is something more than a political phenomenon as 
tyrannical dictatorship contends ; it is more than an economic 
phenomenon as some disciples of free enterprise maintain. It is 
something more mature than that dream of rights without res- 
ponsibility which historic liberalism envisioned ; it is certainly 
different from that terrorism of responsibilities without rights 
which Communism imposes. It is something wiser than free 
thought, and something freer than dictated thought. For 
freedom has its roots in man’s spiritual nature. It does not 
arise out of any social organization, or any constitution, or any 
party, but out of the soul of map. Hence to the whole tradition 
of the Western world, liberty does not come essentially from 
improved conditions of living, either political or economic, 
but is rather the spring out of which better conditions must 
flow. <A free spirit creates free institutions; a slave spirit 
permits the creation of tyrannical ones. 


MAN’sS DIGNITY AND ECONOMICS 


Closely connected with freedom and human dignity is the 
right of private property. On the question of private property 
the aforementioned misconceptions of liberty beget two other 
extremes: first the belief that a man’s right to property is 
absolute, and that he may do with it what he pleases, without 
regard for the moral law or social justice ; and, secondly, the 
reactionary error of Communism, which denies all personal 
rights and lodges all property in the hands of the state. 

The Christian position maintains that the right to property 
is personal, while the use of property is also social. Unrestrained 
capitalism makes its mistake by divorcing property rights from 
social use ; Communism hits wide of the mark by considering 
social use apart from personal rights. 

Much of our economic restlessness, however, is the festering 
of man’s wounded dignity. Karl Marx himself was perceptive 
enough to see that “Democracy is based on the principle of the 
sovereign worth of the individual, which, in turn, is based on the 
dream of Christianity that man has an immortal soul” (Marx- 
Engels Historical Critical Edition, Karl Marx Institute, Moscow, 
Vol. 1, No. 1, p. 590). 
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Ignoring the testimony of both reason and revelation and 
believing the “dream” to be only a dream, modern men have 
tended to concentrate almost exclusively on economic security 
and to pursue it at times with the fervour of religious devotion. 

Often the hope is voiced that man will turn to the cultiva- 
tion of the spirit after all his economic needs are supplied. We 
are reminded of the delusion of Jean Jacques Rousseau that man, 
good in himself, has been corrupted only by society. Marxism, 
changing the formula, gives the same false primacy to external» 
circumstances—man’s goodness will depend upon the economic 
system under which he lives. But the exclusive dependence on 
economic security and social reform to right the wrongs of 
mankind is by no means confined to Marxism. It affects the 
thought of great masses of men who reject the fundamental — 
tenets of Marxism. 

While we have deep sympathy with all people in their 
craving for economic security, and while we acknowledge the 
evils, individual and spiritual as well as social, which often 
flourish in a society when many are forced to live in conditions of 
degrading poverty, yet we cannot refrain from pointing out the 
fact that man’s goodness is from within. It depends upon man’s 
personal convictions and upon his efforts aided by God’s grace. 
Economic and social reform, to be effective, must be preceded 
by personal reform. The perfection of a society may not be 
measured by the moral goodness of the individuals who compose 
it ; but the goodness of a society cannot rise above the goodness 
of its members. 

The position of the Church relative to the economic order 
is based on the principle that the rights man possesses a8 an 
individual and the function he fulfils in society are inseparable. 
Many of the rights of the individual depend upon the function 
he fulfils in society. Capital and labour from this point of view 
are related and made inseparable by the common good of society. 
This is a prime principle of social justice. The right of the capi- 
talist to his business and to his profits and interest, and the right 
of the labourer to his wages and his union, are both conditioned 
by their service to the common good. 


MAN’s DIGNITY AND LABOUR 


It is only in the light of the spiritual worth of man that the 
dignity and importance of labour become evident. Labour is 
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not something detached from the rest of life. Economically, it 
is bound up with capital as a co-partner in production. Socially, 
it is bound up with leisure as an avenue to cultural enrichment. 
Spiritually, itis bound up with the soul’s development and: with 
salvation. The worker is not a hand, as individualistic capitalism 
contends ; not a stomach to be fed by commissars, as Commun- 
ism thinks ; but a person, who through his labour establishes 
three relations: with God, with his neighbour and with the 
whole natural world. 

First of all, work unites us to God, not only by its ascetic 
character and through the discipline it imposes on man by 
subjugating his lower passions to order and reason, but. princi- 
pally because, through the intention of the worker, the material 
universe is brought back again to God. 

-Second, labour is also the bond uniting man to man, a kind 
of school of social service, a base of human solidarity, a testi- 
monial to man’s insufficiency without his neighbour. In working 
with others, man ratifies his social dependence and performs an 
act of natural charity, because he helps create utility for others 
and thus promotes the happiness of his fellow men. The Catholic 
view, it will be noted, here adds that labour must always be 
used, not to dissociate ourselves from our neighbour but to unite 
us with him. The greater the material advancement of any 
country, therefore, the more energetic should he its spirit of 
neighbourliness. 

Finally, work unites us with nature. It does this by enabling 
us to share in the creative work of God and by making each of us, 
in the language of St. Paul, “a helper of God.’? God, the supreme 
Artist, has communicated artistic causality to men, so that they 
can now make things and shape events to the image and likeness 
of their own ideas. The marriage of man’s intelligence and will 
with the material world and the natural forces with which he is 
surrounded become a fruitful union, and from them is generated 
@ culture. 


MAN’s DIGNITY AND EDUCATION 


In transmitting culture from generation to generation, it 
is the purpose of education to safeguard and develop the dignity 
of man. At the end of the 18th century our first president spoke 
of religion and morality as indispensable supports of political 
prosperity. At the end of the 19th century our highest court 
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declared that “The reasons presented affirm duit ‘reaffirm that 
this is a religious nation.” What is true of dur political prosperity 
and our nation is true as well of our Western culture in general. 
Yet everywhere modern education is being drained of moral 
content through the movement which is known as Secularism. 
It has been well said that the education of the soul is the soul of 
education. Therefore when education tries to thrive in a religious 
and moral vacuum, and does not aspire to impart a set of prin- 
ciples and a hierarchy of values, it degenerates into a dead and 
deadening juxtaposition of facts. 

And even worse. For though it tries to thrive in such a 
vacuum, education can never really be neutral in practice. 
It has been truly said that ““Men must be governed by God or 
they will be ruled by tyrants.” Similarly, education must 
inculcate a religious and moral outlook, or it will inculcate a 
materialistic one. And there is no word for dignity in the voca- 
bulary of materialism. 


CONCLUSION 


Every day in Holy Mass, Almighty God is addressed as He 
who. wondrously established the dignity of man, and restored it 
more wondrously still. Only by regaining our reverence for God 
can we of America in the 20th century rediscover both our own 
value and the solid basis on which it rests. We must at the same 
time expend every effort to see that this dignity is reflected in 
our sense of decency, made aware of itself by education, nurtured 
by society, guarded by the state, stabilised by private ownership 
and exercised through creative activity. - 

The alternative is increasing chaos. The words of a contem- 
porary historian of culture may serve to summarise the issues 
at stake : “‘Unless we find a way to restore the contact between 
the life of society and the life of the spirit, our civilisation will 
be destroyed by forces which it has had the knowiadgn to create 
but not the wisdom to control.” 


Statement issued 22 November 1953, by the Bishops 
of the United States and signed in their names by the 
members of the Administrative Board, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. 


THOUGHTS ON THE GOSPELS 
FOR APRIL 


PASSION SUNDAY (John 8: 46-59) 
Bloody Reparation 


Nathaniel Hawthorne, author of The Scarlet Letter, has 
written another no less famous tale called The Veil of the 
Pastor. A clergyman of the Church of England covers his face 
with black crepe to do penance for a secret sin. He refuses to 
take it off in spite of the fact that everyone runs away from him 
as though terrified by so mysterious and funereal a sight. The 
veil throws his flock into a state of terror because each one 
of them feels that his inner heart is being examined, but the 
pastor is also given the confidence of souls in agony and of the 
most guilty, who want to rise up from their sin. When he is on 
his death bed and the people present want to take off the veil 
he stops them energetically and says that by turning to the 
shadows he has wanted to teach how monstrous it is for a man 
to hide himself from the eye of God and to hide the secrets of 
his guilt in his heart. 

(a) Let us identify ourselves with the suffering of Christ in 
this week with penance and by mortifying our senses and by 
depriving ourselves of that which is not even sin or an oppor- 
tunity to sin. If Jesus is the head of the great Mystical Body 
which is the Church, that is to say all Christians all over the 
world, it would seem right to us that we should at least comment 
on his sufferings at this period ; we who are the members and 
the cells of this body should all participate in His sorrow and 
feel it acutely. 


(b) We have nothing to offer to the Saviour to thank Him 
for His sacrifice for us. And yet, Christians, I say that everyone 
has something to offer Him, something to throw upon the way 
to Calvary in Passion week. Let us throw down our sins of the 
past, sincere sorrow at having been ungrateful and rebellious, 
the intention of never renewing again, for our part, the scourges, 
the crown of thorns, the cross and the spear shaft in Jesus’s 


heart. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE GOSPELS FOR APRIL 
PALM SUNDAY (Matt. 21: 1-9) 


Per erucem ad lucem 


Today another triumph is outlined against the sky ; that of 
the Cross. This sign, despised by pagans and by Jews, is trans- 
formed into a symbol of salvation as well as of liberation. If a 
Christian understands the meaning of the cross and is faithful 
to it, he will find in it all the immovable serenity of a child who 
has faith in its mother’s heart ; all the calm assurance of the 
innocent who is confident in the hands of a powerful defender ; 
all the incalculable joy of a shipwrecked man who sees the prow 
of a ship turn towards him, coming to his aid. 

(a) On the subject of the triumph of the Cross one could 
quote the sign made by the victorious Constantine at the Mil- 
vian Bridge; St. John Gaulbert, who forgave his brother’s 
murderer for the sake of the Cross; and the Cross which Columbus 
planted on American soil as soon as he had landed as well as 
hundreds of other episodes. But I like best to recall a page 
of a novel called La femme pauore by Bloy. 

The heroine is a young woman who lives through hard 
trials with the soul of a saint and finds herself in a church. 
“You must be very unhappy,” the priest said to her when he 
found her in tears before the Blessed Sacrament. “I am com- 
pletely happy,” she replied, “for it’s not tomorrow or the day 
after or in twenty years that one enters into Paradise when one 
is poor and has been crucified ; but this very day...” 

She had found union with her Lord in the Cross that 
triumphs over every evil. And if we are united to Jesus in this 
way we too will triumph over evil. 

(b) When La Croix, the great Catholic French paper, 
started coming out as a daily, Father Bailly had only two thou- 
sand francs in the cash box. It was an unequalled act of courage 
to begin with so little money. But he was helped by Providence, 
for countless subscriptions made publication possible. The 
image of Jesus crucified, as an emblem of Christian politics, was 
put under the name of the newspaper. Many people thought this 
profane ; a great deal was said and done to make Cardinal 
Guilbert remove the Cross, which eventually he did. And then, 
inexplicably, for one reason or another, readers diminished and 
subscriptions stopped, until finally the paper reached the brink of 
failure. The Cardinal then understood. He ordered that the 
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Crucifix should be replaced in its place of honour and this did 
in fact bring about a miracle, for La Croix overcame the ex- 
pected crisis, increased its circulation and, in short, became one 
of the periodicals with the widest circulation in France. 

(c) “The Cross still stands while the world turns”: ‘Stat 
Crux dum volvitur orbis terrarum.”’ These words are written over 
the door of the Charterhouse ; a Dominican, Father Tindall- 
Atkinson, confesses to having decided to become a convert after 
having read those words when, while this world which turns 
round was still wrapped in the clouds of war, he was looking for 
something stable to take hold of in his bewilderment. Christ 
conquers, Christ reigns, and Christ rules over all with His Cross. 


Urbs Jerusalem beata 


We are reminded today of Jesus’ solemn entry into the 
Holy City, which is also that of all men who have followed the 
Lord to the end. 

(a) “Behold thy king cometh” (Zacchary 9: 9). All 
the centuries, all creatures and all happenings have their end in 
this final glory of Jesus, who will in all majesty lead His faithful 
to eternal joy after the day of universal: judgment. They will 
enter into the new Jerusalem, whose gates have been open ever 
since the bloody sacrifice made by a God in love even to folly 
with us, wretched and ungrateful creatures. 

(b) “And a very great multitude spread their garments in 
the way” (Matthew 21: 8). Let us also lay down our souls in 
the way of the Redeemer, today, in humility and penance, 
obeying, loving and identifying ourselves with Him. That is the 
surest way of being able to follow him to the heavenly prize. . 

(c) “Others eut down branches from the trees,”’ says the 
Gospel. And we shall cut off our souls from sin and raise them to 
God in a spirit of deep gratitude and passionate acclamation. 
The day will come when the Lord will cut us off from this earth 
and will lift us who are green olives,fragrant with joy,on high 
for His and our triumph, which will not end for ever. 


EASTER SUNDAY (Mark 16: 1-7) 


The Great Stone 


There is a fine novel by a contemporary writer which has 
as its message that the mission of Christ’s Church is to persuade 
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men to obey the Lord. ‘Her mission is, always has been and 
always will be to make great effort to bring about a small 
advance. Her mission is to storm, threaten, persuade and implore 
people to respond to sanctifying grace.” It is such obedience as 
this in a spirit of love and purification that produces saints. 
There is an interruption at this point. ‘‘Who wants to be a saint 
nowadays ?” asked Miss Agdala. “It’s not what we want but 
what God wants,” answered Father Smith. “God wants us to 
become saints.” 

Dear Christians, Christ invites us all to sanctity on this 
joyful day of the Easter festival. There has been a great tomb- 
stone over our consciousness, which was sin, and sadness and 
imperfections. By rising from the dead Jesus brought grace to 
man. Let us approach the sacraments, the viaducts of that 
grace. We too through Christ’s help have overturned the heavy 
weight of sin, we have rolled away the stone of human sadness, 
and we are transfigured in Jesus’s image on the way to sanctity. 


The Easter Angel 


The mystery of the Resurrection took place in silence and 
without witnesses. In the silence of our hearts which have 
silenced the senses we also, without other witness than Jesus 
the Conqueror, should rise up from evil. 

{a) A corpse lies wrapped in a shroud on a apting night, 
stretched in a dark tomb. There are guards about ; and a great 
stone seals the grave. You think I am talking about Christ’s 
tomb, don’t you? But I am in fact talking of the soul in sin. 
It is indeed dead to the life of the spirit, in the shadows of its 
egoism, thrown into a coffin of ill will, and wrapped in the 
shroud of old and recent sins. Wicked passions surround it and 
the stone of indifference lies heavy upon it. 

And yet this soul can be brought to life again ; it only nesds 
to desire it sincerely. Jesus, who overcame death, sin and the 
devil, will come to its aid and as the hour of dawn approaches 
light, liberty and life will return. 

(b) Resurrection does not last only a minute ; 3 it is not a 
passing action. The Christian goes on raising himself up because 
he must go on rising above the chains of sin and away from the 
precipices of evil. Do you remember Homer? ‘Far from that 
smoke and those waves, Keep back the boat, O pilot ...” 
Ulysses says to the steersman at one point (Odyssey, Yi, 219) 
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“Let us also avoid bad habits like a dangerous promontary or 
like the threat of Charybdis or the mythological Sirens. They 
suffocate man and draw him away from the truth; they are 
like a terrible abyss, ditch and net’’ (St. Clement of Alexandria). 

(c) To overcome temptation we must become masters of 
ourselves, praying for deep faith. Today the greatest mystery 
of faith in Christ is celebrated, an unquestionable proof of His 
divinity. So let us ask for faith with a loud voice and repeat it 
for our souls and the souls of all men. ‘‘Lamb of God, who taketh 
. away the sins of the world, have mercy on us ... give us peace 
in our hearts through unwearying faith in His divine pity.” 


The Wax and the Candle Tips 


' A saintly priest from Novarre, Don Silvio Gallotti, used to 
to say to his choirboys: ‘You see how beautiful the Easter 
candle is? We ought also to be like that, all in one piece and 
burning in the joy of the Resurrection. But,” he added, “don’t 
let us do as people usually do nowadays, leave the candle intact 
and only burn the false tip which is ingeniously attached to the 
top of a large candle, which is of course never used up.’ We 
ought to follow the Lord towards sanctity completely. 

(a) The angel who announced the Resurrection was in 
white raiment and had the shining visage of happiness. It is 
he who shows us how to sanctify ourselves today. We ought all 
to become the apostles of His kingdom ; through purification 
from sin, and with hearts inflamed with true love towards 
Christ. Let us put our trust in Him who has promised to make 
Himself “seen again’? ; let us seek Him always and show Him 
to our brothers by the way in which we behave, by imitating the 
Saviour. 

(b) The pious women find that the stone has been removed. 
There is no stone of any size whatever which can prevent our 
progress to sanctity ; we too carry the “perfume” of virtue 
through Jesus. We get up “in the early hours of the morning” ; 
the Lord sees our good will even if it is very small at first. From 
then on every obstacle disappears and we are freed as the Jews 
were freed from slavery in Egypt. Let us take strength from the 
Easter angel since the Risen Friend succours us with His grace 
and helps us to run towards the perfection of the Promised 
Land, the land of the richest fruits, the land of certain holiness, 
the land of eternal joy. “ 
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(c) There is much talk about reconstruction. Modern 
society, states and peoples need saints before the help of the 
- European Recovery Programme or raw materials. Listen to 
what Rothman said about this at the end of the last war: 
“An academic man wanted to write a thesis on the principles of 
social order and had to find something to occupy his little girl 
who was particularly restless and would not leave him in peace. 
He cut a map of the world out of a newspaper and cut it up into 
different shapes. He then sent her into a nearby room to ‘re- 
construct the world.’ He hoped for an hour’s peace. But after 
five minutes the little girl was back, announcing triumphantly 
that she had put the world together again. 

‘How on earth did you do it so quickly ?’? asked her 
father. 

“ ‘But it was terribly easy.’ was the answer, ‘there were 
pieces of a photograph of a man on the back, so I put the man 
together again and in that way the world came together again 
perfectly.’ 

The moral is obvious ; we ought to begin by changing our- 
selves if we want to change the face of man; let us build our 
sanctity on the great stone of resurrection and we shall have 
helped the world to sanctify itself. 


LOW SUNDAY (John 15: 19-31) 
Madness in the Eyes of the World 


Today’s festivity brings to mind another white raiment, 
that which Herod made Jesus put on after having interrogated 
Him without avail. He could not believe in His divinity ; he 
took Him for a madman and sent Him back to Pilate while he 
himself returned to his base pleasures. How could a wretched 
man like that, sunken in vice, believe ? 

(a) Nowadays it is agonising to see so many souls abandon 
the faith and works of Christianity, deny Christ’s divinity, not 
because of ideology but because of unworthy passions. Domenico 
Giulliotti justly observed in strong words some time ago: 
“Eighty per cent of modern disbelief has nothing to do with 
brains: but rather with base desires.’””> When men want to sat- 
isfy these they always begin by denying that Jesus is God ; 
then they refuse to admit the immortality of the soul and end 
up by wiping out the word of the Creator. 
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(b) Bettinotti recently pointed out that when the incom- 
patability of belonging to the Socialist party and of being a 
Free Mason is spoken of in Italy, it is held that the belief in the 
existence of God on the part of the Masons is in complete con- 
trast to the materialist belief and atheism of Socialism. In 
the Socialist seat of Bolzaneto, where discussion had become 
very bitter, it was decided to solve the problem in a democratic 
way. A plenary meeting was held and the existence of God was 
put to the vote. God was in the minority. Everyone who had 
cried, suffered and lifted up his eyes to the Cross or to Heaven 
had to give up hope. God did not exist any longer. The Socialists 
of Balzaneto had decided that He did not exist. 

(ce) Jesus proves to us today that He is really risen from the 
dead as He had promised, to bear witness to us of His divinity. 


_ The way is undoubtedly clear. We may have difficulty in 


understanding, uncertainties in interpretation, obscurity in 
solving problems but doubt never enters into our faith. “Indeed,” 
writes Newman, “a thousand difficulties do not make a doubt.” 


White as Snow 


One other white raiment appears to us this Easter time. 
We have already seen it by the side of the grave opened by the 
Redeemer : that of the Angel who announces the Resurrection 
to the disciples. It is the symbol of purity and splendour, of 
peace and love, of faith and joy. 

(a) God always answers the pure. The faith with which we 
believe the revealed word of God and to which we cling 
unshakably is certainly a gift from the Lord, which nobody 
else ean offer us. In any case we can prepare our hearts to accept 
every syllable of the Gospel if we ask for it humbly, while we 
purify ourselves in the senses and in the spirit. 

(b) He who believes in the Christ of supernatural faith also 
loves Him and does what is pleasing to Him. He becomes a 
diffusion of Love and Peace and is transformed like the Angel, 
into an announcer of the truth to his brothers. Love for the 
apostolate inflames him to such an extent that he knows that 
his Christianity will come to an end if he has stopped trying to 
make conquests. “I do not love men,” said André Gide one day, 
“T Jove what consumes them.” 

To love Jesus truly one must feel consumed, as if it were a 
normal thing, by a single ideal. To make the goodness of the 
Master known to all men... 
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(c) “Blessed are they that have not seen and yet have 
believed,” said the Lord when talking to doubting Thomas. 
We are ‘the blessed, the happy listeners to the true witnesses 
who were inspired by the Paraclete and tell us of what they had 
seen. We are happy if we believe, happy if we see with the eyes 
of those fortunate disciples of the Lord. 


REGINALDO FRASCISCO 


SANcCTA MATER ECCIESIA 


I may be wrong—it would not be the first time—but it 
seems to me that among lay Catholics and even among 
certain priests one can perceive a breath of Protestantism. 
There are lay men and priests who have not a clear 
notion of what the Church is. They miss the road ; and 
it is not easy to put them back on it. 

Such people would do well to consider the example of 
Father de Lubac. 

Father de Lubac might have sulked. He might have 
kept his mind to himself. What has he done? He has 
written an admirable work on Our Holy Mother the Church 
[Méditation sur l’Kglise]. I know a Superior of a Major 
Seminary who has found it so beautiful and so moving that 
he wept as he read it. And what a shame it is to see little 
minds that have never engaged in higher studies lay 
rough hands on Mother Church. : 

“Sancta Mater Ecclesia.” It is she who id made us 
what we are. It is she who has called us to the priesthood, 
who has giver us our mission. Without her we are nothing. 


~-CARDINAL SALIEGE, in Semaine Catholique de Toulouse, 
10-1-54 


OUR FIFTIETH NUMBER 


N November 1949 a circular letter informed the priests of Ireland 
| of the intention to launch THE FuRROW as a monthly review and 

invited their support. Those who subscribed £1 or more (apart from 
the year’s subscription, which was then £1) were to be known as 
Foundation Subscribers of the review, which, it was understood from 
the start, was to be regarded as a not-for-profit enterprise. The 
response of the clergy was so encouraging that the organisers felt 
justified in announcing the appearance of the first number the following 
February (1950). On the Feast of St. Brigid, 1 February 1950, the 
first number of THE FuRROW appeared, carrying a warmly commenda- 
tory foreword from Cardinal D’ Alton. 

This month, March 1954, sees the appearance of the fiftieth number 
in the series. We take the opportunity of thanking the many friends 
and supporters who have helped the review to its present position. 
In particular we would like to express our gratitude to the Foundation 
Subscribers, who made the publication of the first number possible, and 
to the priests who very generously acted as representatives in their 
dioceses in promoting the cause of THE FurRow. We publish below the 
names of both the Foundation Subscribers and the Diocesan Represen- 
tatives. 

—TxHE EpITror 


FOUNDATION SUBSCRIBERS 


Cardinal D’ Alton. 

The Archbishop of Dublin. 

The Archbishop of Cashel. 

The Archbishop of Tuam. 

The Bishop of Meath. 

The Bishop of Ardagh. 

The Bishop of Clogher. 

The Bishop of Derry. 

The Bishop of Down and Connor. 

The Bishop of Raphoe. 

The Bishop of Ferns. 

The Bishop of Ossory. 

The Bishop of Cloyne. 

The Bishop of Limerick. 

The Bishop of Waterford. 

The Bishop of Ross (now Bishop of Kerry). 
The Bishop of Achonry. 

The late Bishop of Clonfert (Most Rev. Dr. Dignan). 
The Bishop of Galway. 
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Rev. John Ahern, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 
Rev. W. Anglim, C.C., Wexford. 


Rev. Patrick Bastable, Maynooth Mission to.China. 
V. Rev. James Bolton, P.P., Kinnity. 

V. Rev. F. Boyle, P.P., Faughart. 

Canon Boylan, P.P., Carrickmacross. 

Rev. B. Brady, C.C., Inchicore. 

Rev. James F. Brennan, C.C.,Pettigo. 

Rev. Gerard Brooks, Newry. 

V. Rev. Maurice Browne, P.P., Ballymore-Eustace. 
V. Rev. John A. Burke, P.P., Abbeyknockmoy. 


Rev. N. Cardiff, C.C., Rosslare. 

Canon Carney, P.P., Cong. 

V. Rev. C. Clenaghan, P.P., Loughguile, Cloughmills. 
Canon Corcoran, P.P., Clifden. 

Rev. Patrick J. Corish, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 
Rev. D. Costello, Killarney. 

Rev. Patrick Costello, Claremorris. 

Canon Cowhey, P.P., Kilcolman, Mallow. 

Rev. J. Cuddy, Ennis. 

Rev. T. Culhane, C.C., Feoghenagh. 

V. Rev. P. Cullinane, P.P., Brookborough. 

Canon Cunningham, P.P., Raphoe. 

Canon Curley, P.P., Headford. 

Rev. P. F. Cremin, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth 
Rev. J. Cronin, C.C., Whitechurch. 

Rev. C. Crowley, C.C., Carlow. 


Rev. Timothy Crowley, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


Rev. C. B. Daly, Queen’s University, Belfast. 
Rev. D. Deady, C.C., St. Mullins. 

Rev. John Delaney, C.C., Dunlaoire. 
Rev. William Delaney, C.C., The Rower. 
Rev. D. Doherty, C.C., Beaufort. 

Rev. Séamas Downey, C.C., Cleggan. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Dear EpIToR, 


In a footnote to Professor The commentator’s statement. 


Birch’s article on ‘‘The Place of that ‘Latin is no longer a means 


the Classics,” with commentaries 
by other distinguished professors, 
an invitation is extended to 
_ correspondence on this subject. 

I find one commentary highly 
provocative. Father Donnelly 
begins with a misquotation. Dr. 
Johnson did not compare “a 
woman with Greek with a dog 
able to walk on its hind legs.” 
His allusion was to a lady Quaker 
in the pulpit. 


JOHNSON: Sir, a woman’s prea- 
ching is like a dog’s walking 
on his hind legs. It is not 
done well, but. you are sur 
prised to find it done at all. 


of communication as those ‘who 
have tried to talk Latin to a 
foreign priest will have discov- 
ered’ cannot go unchallenged. 
During the: Eucharistic Congress 
in Dublin a vast number of 
priests found that the knowledge 
of Latin established a bridgehead 
for an intelligible communication 
of ideas. The Latin may not have 
been in the classical style of 
Cicero: without it there would 
have been a. blank wall. The 
foreigners were made to féel at 
home even if Tacitus would not 


have been amused by the bog-. 
occasion 


Latin.. -I remember one. 
when we were rather proud of 


our virtuosity in the dialect. 
A strange priest attached himself 


to our group. <A question was 
asked—‘‘Unde es tu?’’ The new 
arrival replied: “Ea Melita” 
(‘‘From Malta’). 


“Quando venisti ?” 

“Cras’”’ was the reply. General 
laughter, in which the Maltese 
joined, for all knew that he 
meant ‘“‘Heri’”’ (‘‘Yesterday’’) as 
he could not have already arrived 
“Cras’’ (‘‘to-morrow.’’). 

I find it very hard to follow the 
sequence of Father Donnelly’s 
ideas. He writes: ‘‘Latin is the 
ancestor of several widespread 
European languages and is a 
great help in the scientific study 
of them. It is used in a number of 
professional studies such as medi- 
cine and Jaw.’”’ Having emphasis- 
ed the utility of the Latin 
language, he concludes by saying: 
“Latin, then, from the utilitarian 
point of view can bear little 
comparison with a modern Euro- 
pean language.” 

itis forthright attack on the 
“dullness and lack of distinction 
so apparent in thé style of Canon 
Sheehan” is altogether'too sweep- 
ing, in fact quite uncalled for. In 
his day most of Canon Sheehan’s 
novels were best sellers. They 
must not have seemed so dull to 
the host of readers. Much of his 
writing seems to me at least on 
a higher level. He does not des- 
cend to glibness. One does not 
expect to find in the writing of a 
distinguished ecclesiastic the sm- 
art-Alec style of a Peter Cheyney. 
The Canon wrote in the reserved 
style of his day. Realism was not 
in the fashion:. ginger and pep 
had not yet.become the popular 
ingredients of the novelist’s stock- 
in-trade. ~ 
is nothing under- the 
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sun. Even in Dr. Johnson’s day 
the decline in the study of the 
classics was deplored. Almost two 
hundred years ago (1763) Boswell 
asked Doctor Johnson if he really 
thought a knowledge of Greek 
and Latin an essential requisite 
to a good education. 


JOHNSON : “Most certainly, 
sir: for those who know them 
have a very great advantage 
over those who do not. Nay, 
sir, it is wonderful what a 
difference learning makes upon 
people even in the common 
intercourse of life, which does 
not appear to be much con- 
nected with it.” 


BoswEL.L: ‘‘And yet people 
go through the world very well 
and carry on the business of 
life to good advantage without 
learning.” 


JOHNSON : “Why, sir, that 
saay be true in cases where 
learning cannot possibly be of 
any use: for instance, this 
boy rows us as well without 
learning as if he could sing the 

song of Orpheus to the Ar- 
gonauts who were the first 
sailors.” 

He then called to the 
boy: ‘‘What would you give, 
my lad, to know about the 
Argonauts ?” “Sir,” said the 
boy, “I would give what I 
have.” Johnson was much 
pleased with his answer and 
we gave him a double fare. 

modern languages,”’ said 
he, “cannot furnish so melod- 
ious a line as ‘Formosam reson- 
are doces Amarillida silvas.’.” 


Maurice BRowNE 
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-The King of Friday’s Men. A Play 
in 3 Acts by Michael J. Molloy. 
Dublin: James Duffy & Co., 
Ltd. Price 5/-. 


Few Irish playwrights have been 
so misunderstood as Michael J. 
Molloy. 

One critic dubbed The King of 
Friday’s Men ‘‘a cheeky melo- 
drama”’ ; another marshalled facts 
to show that the play stemmed 
from Boucicault, while a third 
loftily offered Molloy a variety 
of themes on which to test his 
skill, as if, indeed, a writer’s 
choice of subject were not severely 
his own affair. 

And, again, there is a large 
number of people, who, having 
neither seen nor read the play, 
nevertheless have heard that The 
.King has to do with tallywomen 
and shillelaghs. Consequently, on 
hand-me-down moral and nationa- 
listic grounds, they are lavish with 
condemnation. 

Anyone with even a superficial 
knowledge of the history of land- 
lordism in Ireland is aware of that 
abominable practice for which 
lovers of euphemism trot out a 
French term. That at one time 

. we had murderous shillelagh fight- 
ing in our rural areas (encouraged 
by these same landlords) is also 
undoubtedly true. 

Leaving stage technicalities to 
other hands, a journal like this 
must concern itself with one 
facet of Molloy’s treatment of his 
subject. And in this context the 
ground may be cleared at once 
by a single statement. There is 
not a line in this play that could 
be construed as indicating ap- 

proval or glorification of passion. 

On the contrary, Molloy’s sadness 

in the face of sin makes The 

King of Friday’s Men a religious 
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play in the truest sense of the 
word. : 

Maura, tallywoman against her 
will, complains : ‘‘What good are 
his guineas now, when my charac- 
ter is broken ?’’ And how clearly 
do we see the younger Maura 
mirrored in the frantic eyes of 
Una, when the landlord’s press 
gang closes in upon her. 

So completely does Bartley 
Dowd, the shillelagh-fighter, domi- 
nate the action of the play that it 
might well be named ‘‘The King 
of Friday’s Man.” Bartley has 
one tune only—God. 

This punch-drunk bullyman is 
memorable because he tries to 
measure every experience against 
eternity. Addressing Una, who is 
using him solely to escape the 
attentions of Caesar French, he 
says : 


They reckon the best time to ask 
Our Saviour for anything is at 
the Mass just as the chalice is 
rising. I do ask Him to allot for 
me a nice young wife—wan with 
a wish for me. He can do it ready 
and easy but He wont unless 
He'll judge it to be for my good, 
and the good of the world. 


Faith, hope and charity race 
through these words. They are a 
particular application of St. Thom- 
as’scry : ‘‘My Lord and My God.” 

And so, as the play ends, this 
Irish Simon of Cyrene is still 
levering himself under the Cross 
—awkward, tender, huge, blun- 
dering, wounded and unaware. 
Misfortune and duplicity have no 
power to touch him. It takes 
Gaisceen, the sycophant, to stum- 
ble on the truth: 


BartTLEY (to Rory, the poet- 
failure) : ’ Tisn’t for good fortune 
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God put our likes into the world 
but only to do odd jobs for Him 
. . « We can no way complain. 
Himeelf gave His life for us on a 
Friday. 

GAISCEEN : It appears all right 
you're picked among The King 
of Friday’s Men. 


For colour and vitality of 
character, for nobility and tender- 
ness of expression, for beauty and 
excitement of action The King of 

iday’s Men is in a class all its 
own. 
Bryan MacMaHon 


The Water and the Fire. Gerald 
Vann, O.P. London: Collins. 
Pp. 187. Price 12/6. 


ALMosT twenty years ago Father 
Vann stated unequivocally, if 
somewhat laboriously, what he 
thought to be the duty of philo- 
osophy and the philosopher in 
the modern world. ‘A meta- 
physical system,” he wrote, “is 
living if it influences men’s lives, 
dead only in so far as it fails to 
to so, in so far as it is mummi- 


‘fied in the historical habiliments 


of a past age, shut off from con- 
temporary applications or de- 
prived of the light thrown from 
other sources upon common pro- 
lems.”’ In the intervening years 
fourteen noteworthy books have 
come from his pen and he might 
truly boast that there is ‘“‘no 
phenomenon, no problem, no sph- 
ere of life or aspect of reality in 
the successive ages of a changing 


world,” which has not been com- 


mented on favourably or un- 
favourably in the light of his own 
deeply assimilated and pulsating 
thomism. 

The Water and the Fire is a 
sincere and scholarly commentary 


on our artificial, ‘‘cellophane”’ 
age, which has lost its roots, its 
health, its sanity, and above all 
its sense of awe. ‘‘Awe,” says 
Max Scheler, ‘‘makes us see the 
secret of things and their depth, 
preserving horizon and perspec- 
tive in the world of values; 
without it the universe is flat.” 
Our universe is surely flat, for 
awe and wonder according to 
Father Vann cannot survive in “‘the 
frenzied tempo, the confusion, the 
activism of modern life, the hatred 
or fear of silence and stillness.’’ 
There are “blasts of corybantic 
or sentimental music’’ from radios 
in our homes, “chilly, intellectual 
utilitaranism”’ in our schools, a 
pathetic ignorance of symbolism, 
“words have lost their evocative 
power and gestures their elo- 
quence,” love instead of being 
creative has become a “pre- 
dominantly cerebral thing,” and 
“bureaucratic totalitaranism’’ has 
destroyed freedom and creative- 
ness. 


The genesis of each of these 
social maladies is scientifically 
examined by Father Vann with 
an almost staggering scholar- 
ship, originality and near-poetic 
vision. The book is not easy 
reading and in a way we should 
be thankful for that. It is better 
that a book with a message, and 
this one has a message for all of 
us, should arrest and activate 
rather than sweep us along seduc- 
tively by superficial charm and 
felicity of expression. There are 
limits of course and Father Vann, 
though a violent opponent of 
“such monstrosities in 
as Mother Inviolate and Singular 
Vessel of Devotion,”’ allows him- 
self the luxury of such expres- 
sions as ‘destructive surrogates,” 
“etiolated form,” and the ‘‘am- 
bivalence of things.” 
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More characteristic perhaps of 
his technique is his prodigal use 
of quotations and this book is 
positively tesselated with them. 
If, to borrow Father D’Arcy’s 
simile, they were all like “‘silver 
trout flashing across a quiet 
pond,” it would be different. All 
admittedly bear witness to Father 
Vann’s phenomenal erudition but 
many, like the quotations from 
the Sanscrit, the Mundika, the 
Mahommedan Rabi’a and from 
little-known specialist authors, 
mesmerise and irritate the ordin- 
ary reader. Even the best ex- 
tracts, and they come from very 
distinguished writers, fall far short 
of innumerable outstanding and 
memorable passages by Father 
Vann himself. Though this is no 
mean tribute to any writer, it 
justifies our pique when he im- 
ports anything that does not 
measure up to his own brilliance. 

In this grand book, Father 
Vann does not belie his name. 
The Water and the Fire guarantees 
for him his established position 
in the front rank of those who are 
striving heroically to prescribe 
wisely for the ills of a topsy- 
turvy world. 

PaTRIcK J. SHINE 


Pius X. Hieronymo Dal-Gal. Traus- 
lated and adapted by Thomas 
F. Murray, M.A. Dublin: Gill 
and Son. Price 15/-. 


Tuis well-written biography of one 
of the greatest spiritual leaders of 
our time is absorbing. Neither 
priest nor layman can read it 
without being moved to admir- 
ation and affection for the 
peasant’s son who occupied the 
Chair of Peter from 1903 to 1914. 
During that short period Pius X 
inaugurated vast reforms in the 
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discipline and inner life of the 
Church, and made a determined 
effort to extirpate the Jansenism 
and inividualism which had al- 
most blighted Catholic life. The 
reforming measures which Pius 
X set in motion, e.g. frequent 
Communion, admission of chiidren 
to the Holy Table at an early age, 
reform of public worship in such 
a way that the faithful could 
take ‘‘an active part in the 
Sacred Mysteries ’’—all these 
measur3s were directed towards 
the sanctification of the ordinary 
member of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. The Pope who remained 
at heart a simple pastor of souls 
knew by experience that such 
reforms were necessary. Some 
of his ecclesiastical contemporaries 
were aghast at the daring of his 
strokes, but all recognised him as 
a@ seer and a saint. 


Father Hieronymo Dal-Gal is 
no mere chronicler or detached 
historian. As defender of the 
caus? for the canonisation of 
this saintly Pontiff, he is more 
interested in searching hidden 
places of soul and 
finding the secret of his personel 
sanctity and apostolic energy. 
He finds both in the intense 
devotion of Giuseppe Sarto— 
whether as a poorly-clad school 
boy, curate among the rough 
country folk at Tombolo, Parish 
Priest in the more respectable 
Salzano, Bishop of Mantua, 
Patriarch in Venice or Pope in 
the Vatican Palace—to Our Lord 
in the Blessed Sacrament. ‘‘ The 
Eucharist,” writes Father Dai- 
Gal, ‘‘ was the centre of his life.” 
A great deal of his time was 
taken up preparing children to 
receive their first Holy Com- 
munion, arousing the people to 
receive the Blessed Sacrament 
frequently, and inculcating a more 
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lively devotion to the real pres- 
ence of Jesus in the Sacrament 
of the altar. He showed himself 
a continuous example of this, not 
only when he offered the Holy 
Sacrifice of Mass, but whenever 
he exposed the Blessed Sacrament 
at Benediction. ‘‘ At those mom- 
ents,” one of his parishioners 
testifies, ‘‘he assumed an expres- 
sion which seemed almost celestial. 
He kept his eyes constantly 
fixed on the Host, and when he 
gave the blessing the whole con- 
gregation was entranced by his 
faith. There was something ex- 
traordinary about him.”’ 

As Patriarch of Venice he 
encountered fierce opposition from 
Freemasonry and public bodies. 
Gently but firmly he overcame 
opposition, won the people to him 
and then proceeded to institute far- 
reaching reforms in the teaching of 
Catechism, preaching and public 
worship. ‘‘ Cardinal Sarto,” writes 
Father Dal-Gal,” lived in the 
spirit of the liturgy. He loved 
the solemn ceremonies of the 
Church, not because of the display 
of vestments or the beauty of the 
singing, but because he felt these 
ceremonies were most efficacious 
in elevating the hearts and minds 
of the faithful to God.’ In May 
1895 the Cardinal Patriarch pub- 
lished a famous pastoral letter 
on the reform of Church music. 
This was the forerunner of his 
still more famous Motu Proprio 
issued in November 1903 wherein 
he declared that “nothing that 
may give reasonable cause for 
disgust or scandal, nothing, above 
all which directly offends the 
dignity and sanctity of the sacred 
function should be tolerated in 
the House of God.” 


The picture of the newly-elected 
Pope is moving: 
When i Sarto took 
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his place in the Sistine Chapel 
on the very warm morning of 
August 4, 1903, he was un- 
recognisable. His face was dis- 
figured by hours of weeping 
and an indescribable expression 
of pain and sorrow rested on 
his brow.. That morning at 
the final ballot he received 
fifty votes—eight more than 
was necessary for the two- 
thirds majority required for 
valid election. Pale and still 
weeping, he sat there, bis lips 
moving in prayer. The humble 
son of the cursore of Riese 
bowed his head silently accept- 
ing the Will of God. 

What name do you wish 
to take,” the Cardinal Deacon 
demanded in acccordance with 
the ritual. 

For some moments there was 
no reply, but then the new 
Pope answered : ‘‘ As the Popes 
who .have suffered most for 
the Church during the last 
century were called Pius, I too 
shall take that name.’ 

The motto the new Pope took— 
Instaurare omnia in Christo (‘‘to 
renew all things in Christ ’’) was 
almost breath-taking. But it 
need not have caused surprise to 
aynone who knew him. ‘“ This 
had been his aim as Priest, 
Bishop and Patriarch, and there 
was now no reason why he 
should change it.” 

Messrs. Gill deserve the grat- 
itude of clergy and laity for 
making this stimulating biogra- 
phy available in an easy-flowing 
translation. 


JOHN FENNELLY 


Catholic Digest Omnibus. Intro- 
duction by James Keller. 
London: W. H. Allen. 1953. 
440 Pp. Price 17/6. 


Tus is an anthology compiled 
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by the editors of The Catholic 
Digest from material which has 
appeared in that magazine over 
the past fifteen years. The result 
is a handsome volume of rather 
breathtaking scope and variety. 
Practically every well-known 
Catholic writer of today is repre- 
sented in the ninety-odd contri- 
butions which make up this 
omnibus. 

What will startle, perhaps even 
amuse, the reader is the attempt 
made to. classify the writings 
included ;_ the list of contents 
reads almost like that of an 
encyclopedia of Catholicism. One 
feels, nevertheless, that some of 
the items have entered their 
various classes only after a strug- 
gle. This slightly artificial plan, 
however, does not interfere with 
‘the delightful haphazardness with 
which authors succeed one another 
through the pages without regard 
for precedence of fame or sanctity 
—Francois Mauriac, Time maga- 
zine, St. Leo the Great, Barbara 
Ward, Quentin Reynolds. All 
the most discussed subjects of 
the day get at least one airing— 
the Bible, the existence of God, 
Mass in the vernacular, sex and 
love, the Church in America, 
religion and science, the Church 
and the worker, racial equality, 
etc. 


This selection, the editors tell 
us, provides a ‘revealing pic- 
ture of a living religion.” It 
certainly does. In making their 
choice from the monthly issues, 
they passed by these articles on 
entertainment personalities, heal- 
th problems and such-like, which 
are typical of all digests, and 
concentrated on those which ex- 
plained Catholic teaching or show- 
ed the Church and its members in 
action. The result is a volume 
frankly religious in tone. The 
specialists are included, but this 
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is not a book for the specialist. 
St. Thomas, Sir Edmond Whit- 
taker, Lecomte de Noiiy and 
Dietrich von Hildebrand appear 
in its pages, but the predominant 
style throughout is that popular, 
readable one we associate with 
American writers. 

One-third of the contents re- 
presents extracts from books as 
opposed to condensed articles or 
press-releases. This has the good 
effect of introducing the ordinary 
reader to good modern Catholic 
authors, but would it not have 
been better to leave such passages 
untouched, even at the cost of 
less matter, on the very good 
principle that professional writers 
have already done their own 
condensation? I confess to a 
certain dismay, for example, on 
finding that the extract from 
Bernanos’s Diary was really a 
hotch-potch of single sentences 
and short passages from all over 
the book, printed in the guise of 
@ continuous narrative. Could 
we not have got instead an un- 
broken passage, say the diarist’s 
conversation with the Curé de 
Torcy, where the latter speaks of 
Poverty, Injustice and the. earth- 
quake that was Rerum Novarum? 
And speaking of that encyclical, 
I might add that sociologists will 
be shocked to find Pope Leo’s 
original forty pages shrivelled to a 
mere two and a half in this 
selection. 

As a good popular exposition of 
Catholicism, as an introduction to 
the best modern Catholic authors, 

‘or even as a bedside book, I 
heartily recommend this book. 
Cardinal Newman would have 
called it the ideal ‘five-minute 
book,”’ and perhaps his humility 
would not have allowed him to 
notice that his name is not 
mentioned in its pages. 


HENRY TONRA 
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The Tenth Muse. Sor Juana Inés 
de la Cruz. Fanchén Royer. 
Paterson, N.J.: St. Anthony 
Guild Press. 1952. Price 
1 dollar 75 cents. 


“Tue challenge to Yankee love of 
the superlative lying in the firm 


claims of all Latins for the amaz- 


ing attainments, beauty, charm 
and erudition of Sor Juana”’ has, 
as she herself writes, stimulated 
Franchon Réyer to give to the 
public her study of The Tenth 
Muse. This name so richly sug- 
gestive of many-sided accom- 
plishment was given during her 
lifetime to Mexico’s wonder scho- 
lar-poetess, Sister Joan of the 
Cross, ‘“‘who was beloved and 
honoured of all who knew her.” 
Juana de Asbaje y Ramirez was 
born in 1651 in the hamlet of 
Nepantla within view of the 
fabled peaks of Ixtaccihuatl and 
Popocatepetl. Scarcely more than 
an infant, she exhausted the 
resources of the local schoo]. In 
Mexico city she rapidly acquired 
fame as a child prodigy, became 
attached to the viceregal court 
and went on from triumph to 
triumph to become the most 
talked of woman of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Spain’s greatest scholar of mod- 
ern times did not hesitate to say 
of her that there was something 
supernatural and miraculous about 
her appearance during such an 
epoch. At seventeen she entered 
the convent of San Geronimo 
but this did not mean the end of 
her literary work or restrict the 
scope of her researches. She wrote 
upon every subject, moving with 
equal ease in the spheres of science, 
theology, literature and philoso- 
phy. It is by her poems that she 
is best remembered, not least fcr 
the gracious lyrics inspired by her 
love of Our Lady. The Tenth 


Muse has an appendix of twenty- 
poems in the original Spanish 
and includes a translation of an 
early prose work, La Carta Atena- 
gorica, a formidable performance 
of theological character. 

Sor Juana fell a victim to the 
plague which ravaged Mexico 
city in 1695. In the words of her 
Jeronymite sisters, ‘‘she died with 
the most religious and exemplary 
expressions of a Catholic and 
religious, demonstrating that the 
greatest of all her talents was to 
know how to die.”’ 

The Tenth Muse is a biography 
of unusual interest. It is pleasant 
to read and has many fine il- 
lustrations of the Mexican scene 
and a reproduction of a remark- 
able portrait of Sor Juana. It 
reveals something of the literary 
and religious treasures of Mexico, 
which are so often ignored by the 
English-speaking world. 

It is worth ncting that an 
English version of the poems from 
the pen of Professor C. F. McIn- 
tyre has recently been published 
in London. 

P. J. BROPHY 


The Story of the Trapp Family 
Singers. Maria Augusta Trapp. 
London: Geoffrey Bles. 1953. 
Illustrated. 287 pp. Price 16/-. 


In its essentials The Story of the 
Trapp Family Singers is the 
story of a wealthy, aristocratic 
family suddenly reduced to pov- 
erty, who triumph over all dif- 
ficulties by using their musical 
gifts ard by casting out firmly all 
solicitude for the morrow. Maria 
Augusta Trapp was a novice in 
the Benedictine convent of Nonn- 
berg, full of good intentions, 
but with so much untamed spirit 
that she felt she was ‘‘ the black 
sheep of the community.” Her 
superiors decided to send her 
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away for a year to act as governess 
to the children of Baron Von 
Trapp, a distinguished officer in 
the old Austrian army, who had 
been left a widower with a large 
family. She found that Jife in 
the Von Trapp household was 
encased in ceremony and circum- 
stance, but her gaiety and good- 
ness of heart broke down all 
constraint, and opened up a more 
normal life for the children. When 
the year was up, the Baron 
_asked her to marry him, but she 
desired only to return to the 
convent. She agreed, however, 
that she would return if her 
superiors so decided. They did 
so decide, to her great sorrow, 
but she had learned to follow the 
motto: God’s Will hath no Why, 
and she returned to fulfil her 
promise. The Baron refused to 
accept a very flattering army 
commission under the Hitler 
regime, and the whole family 
had to emigrate to America. 
Their singing, which had been a 
favourite recreation, then became 
their only means of livelihood, 
as they could stay in America 
only as visiting artists. There, 
after overcoming great difficulties, 
and finding themselves in many 
amusing situations, they suc- 
ceeded in winning widespread 
recognition as the Trapp Family 
Sirgers. 

The Story of Trapp Family 
Singers makes delightful reading. 
The narrative moves easily, with 
frequent touches of humour and 
pathos. The atmosphere is deeply 
and conciously religicus without 
strain or self-conciousness. It is 
a book one leaves down with a 
certain sadness, as it means 
parting with friends. 

The book has that charm 
which makes criticism seem un- 
gracious, yet the reader is left 
with some questions in his mind. 
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Did the Benedictine novice bring 
much of the spirit of the convent 
with her ? Certainly she brought 
that joy and charity which an- 
imates every true religious com- 
munity. But did she also bring 
with her the spirit of community, 
thefspirit whereby{the" individual 
serves the community and does 
everything to preserve it? It is 
indeed wonderful to find this 
spirit in a family, but there is 
this difference between a family 
and a religious community, that 
the family prepares the individual 
to leave the family and found a 
new and distinct family. In the 
nature of things a family must 
die, though in a sense it lives on 
in those other families which are 
born from it. One wonders 
whether Baroness Von Trapp 
has faced the fact that the family 
she has guided with such wisdom 
and devotion must dissolve and 
give place to oth2rs. 

Yet, in a sense, the unity of 
heart and will in the service of 
God and men which animated 
the Trapp Family Singers is 
eternal, for charity is eternal. 
Indeed the. book overflows with 


‘charity and the optimism born of 


charity. A passage in the fore- 
word states the theme. ‘‘ While 
working on this book and writing 
down the memories of a family, it 
amazed me to see how much 
love—genuine love—was stored 
up in one short lifetime: first, 
God’s love for us His children, 
the guiding, protecting love of a 
Father; and, as all real love 
calls forth love in return, it 
couldn’t be any different in our 
case. As we are singers, this 
story turned into a canticle. The 
Story of the Trapp Family Singers 
is introduced as a canticle of love 
and gratitude to the Heavenly 
Father in His Divine Providence.” 


DERMOT O’ DONOGHUE 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A reviewer in the September 
1953 number of this magazine, com- 
mending Father Clifford Howell’s 
Of Sacraments and Sacrifice, ex- 
pressed the hope that ‘an Irish 
or British publisher would with- 
out delay make the book available 
in these islands.”” The Catholic 
Social Guild (125 Woodstock Rd., 
Oxford) have taken him at his 
word and have presented the work 
to Irish and British readers in a 
cheap (5/-) and attractive edition 
with the excellent drawings by 
Jane Simpson that appeared in 
the American edition. Father 
Howell has made some small 
changes in the text, added a 
chapter on ‘“The Social Apostolate”’ 
and given the book a new title, 
The Work of Our Redemption. 
This clear and most interesting 
account of the sacramental system 
of the Church is superbly done. 
Every priest, seminarian and tea- 
cher of religion should read it. 


its long history (it was 

founded in 1891), the Co. Kildare 
Archaeological Society has done 
much excellent work. The volume 
_ for 1953 which has just appeared 
(Hon. Treasurer, 4 Villarea Park, 
Glengeary, Co. Dublin. Price 
10/-) contains articles by Pro- 
fessor Sedan O Rforddin on, 
Gold Hair Ring from Harris- 
town,” and Father Myles Ronan 
on “Burgage, Co. Wicklow,” as 

well as half-a-dozen others. 


Fathers Gabriel W. Hafford 
and George Kolanda and their 
publishers, Bruce of Milwaukee, 
have put a lot of thought into 
their Christian Life Calendar, a 
day by day calendar with litur- 
gical directions for Mass and 
Office (with the exception of 
Matins) and a short and lively 
word on the feast (Price 1 dollar). 


From Burns Oates comes The 
Catholic Diary (5/6), compact 
and competent, with a page for 
each day of the year. The editor 
in choosing the brief reminder at 
the foot of each page ranges 
through spiritual litera- 


Friar is the title of a new and 
attractively edited national Fran- 
ciscan monthly from the United 
States addressed to the gen- 
eral reader. ‘Friar enters a 
world,’”’ writes the editor, “in 
which it would like to grow witty 
and wise, full of arresting thoughts 
and important considerations, but 
it is really nothing new in this 
world where friars have lived for 
seven centuries. It is merely the 
youngest member of an ancient 
family, a new bottle for the old 
wine of Franciscanism ... Maga- 
zines are born and die ; they live 
only so long as they have a pur- 
pose to serve.” To the question, 
“Why another magazine ?” the 
Editor answers: ‘Each summer 
in hundreds of Franciscan Novi- 
tiates all over the world, new 
friars come into being. And no 
one ever thinks of asking: ‘‘Why 
another friar ?’ Subscription— 
U.S., 8 dollars; foreign add 50 
cents. From 244 Rochelle Avenue, 
Rochelle Park, New Jersey. 


First Confession is the title of 
an attractive book of religious 
instruction intended for small 
children. Written with keen 
understanding of children and 
tastefully printed, it would really 
seem to make preparing young 
children for this sacrament. a real 
pleasure. There are numerous 
illustrations in colour. (Price 2/-, 
obtainable from Our Lady’s 
Catechists, Tenth House, Oxted, 


Surrey, England). 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


(Some of the books listed here will be reviewed in later issues.) 


Frederick R. McManus. The Ceremonies of the Easter Vigil. Paterson, 
‘N.J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. P. 127. 1953. n.p.g. 

Leonard David Perotti, O.F.M. The Easter Vigil. The Restored 
Rite in English. Paterson, N.J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. 
Pp. 35. 1953. n.p.g. 

——The Manual of Prayers. Authorised by the Hierarchy of England 
and Wales for Congregational Use. London: Burns Oates. 
New Edition. 1953. Pp. 276. Price 45/-. 

Léon-Joseph Suenens. Edel Quinn. A Heroine of the Apostolate. 
Dublin: C. J. Fallon, 48 Parkgate St. 1954. Pp. 275. Price 7/6. 

Our Lady’s Catechists. First Confession. Colour Drawings by Sister 
Callista, S.N.O. and A. H. Todd, Obtainable from Miss M. M. 
Devitt, Tenth House, Oxted, Surrey. Pp. 24. Price 2/- (postage 
and packing 6d extra). 

——Oliver Plunkett Union Report 1953. Pp. 95. 

Clifford Howell, S.J. The Work of Our Redemption. Oxford : Catholic 
Social Guild, 125 Woodstock Road. Pp. 185. Price 5/-. 

ed. Philip Caraman, S.J. What Law and Letter Kill. The Spiritual 
Teaching of Fr. Francis Devas, S.J., D.S.0., O.B.E., M.C. 
London: Burns Oates. 1953. Pp. 190. Price 10/6. 

——Priests’ Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 1. Quarterly issued jointly by C.F.M 
Y.C.S. and Y.C.W. of the United States. Published from “ask 
Deming Place, Chicago 14, Illinois. Subscription $2. 

Michael J. Molloy. The King of Friday’s Men. A Play in Three Acts: 
Dublin: James Duffy ; Co., Ltd., 38 Westmoreland Street. 
Price 5/-. 

Aegidius Doolan, O.P., S.T.M. Order and Law. Dublin : 
Publications, St. Saviour’s. 1954. Pp. 198. Price 12/6. 

Sean P. O Riorddin. Antiquities of the Irish Countryside. London : 

Methuen. Third edition, revised and reset. Pp. 108. Price 15/-. 

Sister Maria Antonia. Under Angel Wings. Translated from the Portu- 
guese by Conall O’Leary, O.F.M. Paterson, N.J.: St. Anthony 
Guild Press. 1954. Pp. 232, 5 illustrations. Price $2.00. 

—The National Catholic Almanac 1954. Paterson, N.J. Pp. 808. 
50th Anniversary edition. Price $2.50. 

Igino Giordani. Pius X, A Country Priest. Translated from the Italian 
by Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Tobin. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing 
Co. Pp. 205. 1954. Price $3.25. 

An tAthair D. 6 Corcorain, S.P., B.D. Searménta Aniar. Ath Cliath : 
Oifig an tSolathair. Leath 96. Luach 2/6. 

Dr. Pierre Barbet. The Passion of Our Lord Jesus Christ. Translated 
from the French by the Earl of Wicklow. Dublin : Clonmore and 
Reynolds. 1954. Pp. 178. Price 16/-. 

Paul-Louis Landsberg. The Experience of Death. The Moral Problem. 
of Suicide. Foreword by Fr. Martin Jarret-Kerr, ©.R. London: 

Rockliff. 1953. Pp. 102. Price 8/6. 
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PALESTRA DEL CLERO 


interessano la cultura e la pratica Ecclesi- 
astica—Anno 


MINISTERIUM VERBI 
Sacra Predicazione 


Rivista mensile di 
—Anno XXVIII 

Le Riviste sono state te e benedette dal S. 

Padre, da Eminentissimi Cardinal ed Eccellen- 


CONDIZIONI D’ABBONAMENTO—Pakstra 
del Clero, Italia L. 1500 - Estero L. 3000 — 
Ministerium Verbi, I L. 1500 - Estero L. 3000. 


CUMULATIVO : 
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lire 2700 - Estero L. 5400. 
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& SONS, LTD. 
Seedsmen & Nurserymen Numeri di saggio gratis a richiesta 
We can supply : ee THE EASTER 
& RE-CONDITIONED AMERICAN VIGIL 
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55 gns. to 98 gns. Sate 
FRENCH HARMONIUMS, of all et 
bd ‘sizes, available Translation and 
from 25 gns. to 200 gns. 
@ THE MINSHALL ELECTRONIC Introduction 
TWO MANUAL PEDAL ORGAN 
in limited numbers, on demon- by 
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McCullough’s Ltd. 
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DAWSON STREET . 
DUBLIN: 
’Phone 74887 and 78679 
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